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ThiSv bibliography has been compiled as part of a continuing series designed 
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Traudt,' Paul. Jo|in * ^ ^ 

QUALITATIVE RESEARCH ON TELEVISION 
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APPROACHES TO MASS COMMUNICATION^ 
AND SOCIAL BEHAVIOR ^ ^ ' 
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Weinstein,; Stuart Harris- ' , 
THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TEACHER PER- 
CEPTIONS OF INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISIOfl 
DELIVERY SYSTEM ATTRIBUTES AND THE XR/ 
USE OF INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION PRO- 
GRAMMING ^ \ 
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STUDIES IN THE MOTION PICTURE AND 20TH CENTURY 
ART, 190*9 • 1930 Order No. DA82048B0 

. .Aiken, Edward P^nstik, Ph.D. Northwestern University, 1981. 305pp. 
Chairman: Professor James Breckenridge.; 
* Thisdissertationis a series of studies jon the motion picture and its 

" relation to Twentieth Century Art. 1910-1930 Because of the 
importance of Futurism to this general subject, its role will be 
explored as a leitmotit stretching acrossjhe five essays 

The ^'dies m this dissertatfon.-how^yer. are not confihed^solely to 
Issues within Futurism, but rather the fd|lJS ts on afbroader set of 
" concerr^s. The sequence of the ^says.njoves from studies of 
individual artists tq broader cultural as$ii5sments. In this way a vanety 
of problem will be examined, thus proy^ling a fuller understanding of 
the issues involved. li> . 

The first study, "^Leger. Sa//ef m§cw^ique and Futurismi**^ 
• considers Femand Leger's relation to Futurism arid the in|ue|nice of 
that movement on Lfeger's motion picture. The second esSay,Cidafcel 
Duchaltip and the Metaphor of the Arcine Pornographic Film," 
touches briefly on Futurism, but its matfdr concern lies in the 
extraordinary agd peculiar role the cinema came to play in Duchamp's 
oeuvre. The third essay. "TfvB Cinema^pgraphLA Critique of Futurism 
and.Vortlcism,** raises questions concerning the impact of Futi/nsm in 
England with special em phasis on Imagism and Vorticism. The 
subsequent study. :/Saw the Figured ir; Go/cf-anEmblematicrWori^." 
explores the dense background behirfd this painting with special 
emphasis on the roles of Futurism and the cinema in the development 
of Amencan modernism. The final'essay. "Suprematism and the 
Motion Picture/ questions Malevich's role in the rich interchange 
between the cinema and modern art in F\ussia dufing the two decades 
between 1910 and 1930. . . 

. ^ It is ttte intent of this dissertation to help provide, through the 
fDontage of these varipus essays, a broader and richer understanding 
of the interchange between modern art ancJ|^the motion picture.^ 



M.P.A.A. FILM RATING'INFLUENCE ON STATED ^ 
UKEUHOOO OF H\QH SCHOOL STUDENT FILM 
ATTENDANCE; A TEST OF REACTANCE THEORY 

.OrderNo.DA82l0452 
^AusTiw. Bruce Anorew, Ph.D Terrifite University, ^962. 253pp. 

The effect of the Motion Picture Association of America's four- 
Doint film rating systern on movie attendance was investigated under 

' experimental and self- report conditions. The study used as its 
theoretical 'ens Brehm's theory of psychological reactance, (n 
addiUort, movie ratings were also examined from the expectancy-, 

' value theory perspective of being one variable in the context of 27 
other potentially influential variable for film attendance\D^ta for the 
study were gathered^from a convenience sample of 130 mgb^school 
freshmen and seniors. • ' ^ 

Results of the experiment (n = 108J showed that movie ratings in 
arid of themselves^id tend to exert an influence on likelihood of 
attentjance among subjects under 17 years of age: these persons 
were significantly m6re likely to attend 0-. and R-rated movies 
over those films ratedX. Self-report data (n = 130) i^ndicated that films 
^ith a PG or R rating received tjie highest mean scores for general 
ll itkelihgo<^ of attendance and accounte<tlpr tf^.e greatest percentage of 
actual attendance under t^o conditions, for the movie most recently 
attended and attendance over a three-month period. O/erall, 

^reactance theory received, at best, only limited supports » 

Within the context of 27 other attendance variables.movie ratings 
<yere found to play a.somewhanlrmted role. The predictive capacity of 
the /arables, as assessed by;nultiple regression analysis, was found 
to account for about one thirtj of the attendance variance for the 
sample as a whole. . ' ^ • 



INTERNATIONAL NEWS'FLpW AND THE NOfJ^ALIGNED 
NATIONS: THE PREDlC/fMENT OF IMBALANCE 'AND THE 
RIGHT TO COMMUNICATE ' Order No. DA8209961 

Basbiu, Anantha Suohake«, Ph.D. The University of low^, 1981. 
404pp. ^upennsoh Professor Han no Ha?dt 

This dissertation conceptualizes the democratization of the 
international news flow, with^articul^r reference to ine Third World • 
nations as equal participants in the collection and'dissemination of 
news. Towards this c^eptualizatton, the stu(jy describes the 
problem of imbalance in the int^matronal news flow and explains the 
origins of the political debate in the light of v^hat is new in post- 
Second World War international relations. Particularly, this study 
examines the aspects of power and the status quo in international 
relatiohs alongside Third World nationalism expressed through Npn- - 
aligned foreign policy as decisive factors in the debate. This approach 
defines, identifies, and descnbes the problem of imblilance and the 
consequent evolbtion of the sttll-nascent concept of the Right to 
Communicate. The study also descnbes ahd cntically examines the 
practicality of political solutions offered by Western, Socialist, arvj ' 
Third World nations to redress the imbalance of news ffow and to 
conceptualize several policy recommendations towards alleviating 
thierproblem. 

Within the context of contemporary mternatiofial relations and the 
realist school of political thought, the study argues that 
^communication is a vital comjDonent in overall power relations 
^between the Western and the Socialist blocs of nations. This 
argument rests on three propositions. First, the study assumes that 
the problem of imbalance is, to an extent a consequence of the post* 
• Second World War politics. Second, it assumes that the present 
system of information flow serves, explicitly or implicitly, to maintain 
the status quo of advanced nations in international relations. Third, it 
assumeS'that the evolving Right to Communicate-'defiving its moral 
foundations from a multicultural context and emphasizing interactive 
participatory communication-is conigruent with, and an expression 
of. Third World national interests and a post-colonial sense of ^ 
natfomlism.. 

Rnally, the study conceptualizes a model for an alternative source 
of international news. The alternative calls for models centered on 
cultural diversity, that is, a sensitivity to needs and aspirations of Third 
World nations. Within that perspective, the study makes some broad 
policy recommendations concerning both structural components of 
the model and desired changes in news value judgment and 
journalistic professionalism. 



CHANDLER V. FLORIDA: A SOCIAL SCIENTIFIC. LEGAL 
AND HISTORICAL EVALUATION OF CAMERAS IN THE 
COURTROOM ^ Orde^No. DA8206585 

Barber, Susanna Ruth, PH,0.*Bowling Green State University, 1981. 
287pp. 

This study compared the U S. Supreme Court's decision In 



Chandler v. Florida (1981) with the conclusions of historical, legal, 
and social scientific literature on the impact of cameras on the trjial 
process and its participants. 

Historical research concluded that since cameramen were not 
responsible for disrupting or prejudicing the Hauptmann trial, t^e 
ABA*s rationale in adopting Canon 35 should be viewed skeptically. 
Moreq^r, camera coverage of a trial does not necessarily make the 
case notorious--many cases, such as those of Scopes, Hauptmann, 
Zamora, Chandler and Granger, Herman and Bundy, were intrinsically 
sensational and newsworthy by virtue of the is$ues and/or people 
involved in the litigation. 

LegaUesearch showed that televised trials, such as Estes v Texas ^ 
•(1965) and Sheppard v. Majfwe//(l966), have often been associated^ 
with prejudicial publicity, but that double standards may have been ' 
applied to broadcast versus pnnt media trial coverage-courts being 
less prompt to reprimand print than broadcas} media for 
transgressions such as the publication of contemptuous material/' 
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The empirical research examined by th^ Supreme-Court showed 
no significant correlation between the presence^! cameras at a trial 
and perceived prejudicial behavi6r or attitudes on thel3art of jurors, 
witnesses, judges, or attorneys. However, the Court relied on the 
relevant sociaf'science research only to a linpted degree and 
frequently circumscribed its decision with reservations about the 

> saentiftc nature of the data, the validity of its conclusions, and the 
pervasiveness of its implications. 

Future research on courtroom cameras should be carefisl to 
employ scientific methods which supercede the collection of 
subjective attitude and opinions of trial participants. For obvious 
reasons, real trials can not^be used in experimental research, but 

, carefully controlled simulated trials can. Several suggestions are 
made for future research. 

Two important questions arose from an examination of the 

* empiri&atdata on televised trials and. from the Court's majority 

^C/?and/er opinion: (1) *Why are judges and attorneys reluctant to 
accept broadcast trial coverage on a permanent basis, even though 
the majority of these two categories~of participants perceived few, if 
■any. adverse effects in the presepce of cameras on trials? (2) If the 
empirical data shows that cameras ar^ not a threat to fair trials or 
appeals in state courtrooms, why doeslhe U.S. Supreme Court still 
refuse to allow cameras access to federal courts and to the U.S. 
Supreme Court? \ . 

" Six answers td these questions are presented and they should also 
be read as a suggested ralignalefor the Supreme Court's refusal to 
Bndgrse televised trials or to grant broadcasters the right to cover . 
trials. • 



RELIGIOUS TV SPOTS: GUIDELINES FOR DEVELOPING A 
MASS MEDIA AND FOLLOW-UP STRATEGY 

• Order No. DA8205789 
BccHARA. ASSAO, D MiN. AndrBv/s UnNersity, 1980. 229pp. 
Chairperson: James David Chase 

Problem. Television is being regarded by the Seventh -day ^ 
Adventist Church in Brazil as a new avenuefor evangelism. Since 
research indicates that one of the most effective formats for TV 
evangelism ts the TV spot, this project suggests the useW^thirty- 
secon(^TV spots as a viable means of evangelism in the Brazilian 
conjext. The project further recommends principles for the- 
development of a TV- spot series to be used along with a media mix 
and a follow-up program conducted by youth groups. ^ 

^. Method. An analysis of the history of God's communication with 
mankind reveals several pnnciples that can be applied to even the 
most modern meth9ds of communicafion. Perhaps the most important 
of these can be found in God!s ultimate effort to reach humanity, 
Jesus Christ- the Word madefle^sh, In addition, Christ's own methods 
of touching Hts hearers prpvide a modjsl for communicatees of today. 
His parables, in particular, had goals strikingly similar to those of *' 
today's carefully designed TV spot. Their very brevity validates the, 
religious TV spot's attempt to communicate a stimulating religious 
message In thirty seconds or less. Jesus' use of simple language and 
symbols drawn from everyday (jfe m His parables also illustrates 
valuable pnnciples of communicatidii. 

, A review of literature confirm^as well that -the spot ts^n effective 
genr^; cu;rently popular with religious groups and statfkn and 
network executives alike. The literature which deals with production* 
related aspects of TV spots indicates that spots are in demand as a 
form of advertisement because of their shoa segment length. They 
are also one of the most economical methods of religious , 
presentation But itls evident that, if spots are to be accepted for 
airing; especially during prime time, they must be of excellent qOaiity. 
A study of slation/netvyork related aspects of TV spots reveals that 
leaders In television are enthusiastic about the use of spots for 

I., 
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rellgrous^ purposes because of rating pressures and time/ media 
considerations. Finally, literature aoncerning'audience'related 
aspects of TV spots contains many studies showing that audiences 
are most attentive to that which speaks, to their felt needs and . 
interests. It is determined, ho^evqr, that the religious communicator 
should seek to stimulate his audier^ce as well'as meet its felt needs. 

Personal experience has given^insights into the actual 
development of a TV spot series for evangelism. Since television 
reaches a large, heterogeneous audience, other media may be 
necessary in order to'speak to specific segments of a population 
^ during a campaign. Each medium has various advantages and ' 
* disadvantages which neeti to be taken into account in the 
ulevelopment of a media mix. The impersonality of television aiso 
makes a simple spot series insufficient. A message as personal as the 
Gospel must be communicated also in person. A personal follow-up , 
program is, therefore, necessary. Youth grt}ups function very well in 
this activity Not only can young people bring a vibrant message of 
' love to the public, but-^as a result of the climate of credibility 
established by the TV spots-they can expenence new witnessing 
confidence and personal siDiritual growth. 

CondusiofT The TV^spot series, in conjunction with a media mix 
and a follow-up program conducted by the youth of the church 
appears to be a valuable addition to the evangelistic program of the 
Brazilian Seventh day Adventist Church. Spots are eoonpmicat. well- 
accepted, and effective. Campaigns which use them bring favorable 
attention from the general public to the church. But most importantly, 
they help to meet the needs of the community- with sensjtivily born of 
love-and to turn the eyes of a seeking world to God's message of * " 
hope. 
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THE PERCEPTION AND POTENTIAL ADOPTION OF CHANNEL * 
2000: IMPLICATIONS FOR DIFFUSION THEORY AND 
VIDEOTEX TECHNOLOGY Order No. 8128966 

- Bolton. William Theooorc. Jr.. Ph.D. The Ohio StatB.UnNersity, 
1981. 293pp. Adviser Professor Thomas McCain t. 

The dissemination of computerized information into the home, via 
interactive home information systems, has been characterized as a 
revolutionary technological innovation which will affect the way 
people work, and how4hey conduct their daily lives* This research 
examined one form of this technology during a three month field test * 
of a prototype viewdata system called Channel- 2000. 

Channel mX) as an electronic informational device,' delivered 
library and banking services, in addition to various types of 
Community information, to 71 random^ selected ColumbuSi Ohio 
households. Users had free and unlimited access to these electropic 
services throughout theHeld test ' 

Diffusion theory served as the theoretical model which guided the 
questionnaire development and data interpretation procedures used 
in this research. According to diffusion theory, the perceived 
attributes of an ir^ novation can to a certain extent determine whether 
an innovation sucHjSs Channel 2000. is^ either accepted or r^ected. In 
an effort to assess tlje degree to which these perceptions, and other 
life style, (}ersonality. knd socio*demographtc measures could ^ 
discriminate between potential adopters and non^adopters of Chl6fnnel 
2000, a series of three stepwise two-group discriminant analyses were 
completed. ' * 

Jhree significant discriminant functions were derived using each * 
of these measures before, during, and after the tesi. The innovation 
perceptions consistently demonstrated the most discrimmatory 
strength among all other measures. The perceptions themselves also 
indicated that although' Channel 2000 was perpeived as being not 
^ complex, users felt that ft offered ihem few advantages, and that it 
was not very compatil^ ^ith their current experiences, v'alues; or 
r^eeds. g * * . 

The results of this study suggested that innovation perceptions 
may be a very useful discriminatory tool, as well as a helpful device in 
the development of future home information systems. Other 
recommendations for future research, and the implications for 
diffusion th^ry and videotex technology which resulted^rom this 
research, are^resented within the discussion 6f tht^ findrngs. All * 
questionnaire ilems jln(> frequency tabulatiqns are also included as 
' Appendices. • - 

.... ^ 



.^UBLIC SERVICE C0MMUNICAJ10N*S0URCE INFLUENCE ^ 
AND RADIO GATEKEXPSR BEHAVIOR. A CONTROLLED 
AeLO EXPERIMENT , Order No. DA8203822 

BuSBiN. James WAtJCER, II, Pm D The University of Tennessee, 1981. 
200pp Major, Professor* Jerry R.tynn 

As American society has become more service oriented the 
significar^ce of public service communication (PSC) has increased „ 
and yet formal research m this area has been limited The purpose of 
this study was to examine one aspect wiihirf the re^lm of public 
service communicati9n.. access to PSC radio a!r time throughVadio 
gatekeepers. Additionally, m doing so. a cpmmunication theory was 
tested through an experimental design allowing the deduction of 
cause and effect relationships. ^ 

Hypotheses werg derived from a theory of soyrce valence, or 
source effects, originated by Herbert Kelman. This theory separated 
receiver response to source influence into three separate prooesses 
compliance. identiflcation*arxi internalization. In essence, a subject o 
compiles with a source who has control, a subject identifies ^itti a 
source who is attractive, and a subiect.mternalizes the cause of a 
sourc e will| credibility, all of which v^ould result in source- to -subject 
influence . t - 

The field^xpenment revolved around the Innovation Center-a 
government sponsored, nonprofit organizatJon created to provide 
commeroalizatjon assistance to small time inventors The Innovation 
Center is head^quartered m Knoxville, Tennessee and is chartered to 
serve the Appalachian regjon of Tennessee which is approximately 
the eastern half.of the state * * ' 

The experimental subjects were gatekeepers at the ninety radio 
' stations tn eastern Te'r^nessee A conriparative treatments controlled ' 
Tield experiment wis c>DrvJubted to test the Kelman based hypotheses 
concerning a request (rom the Innovation Center to air public service 
.advertisements (PSAs)'and subsequent radio gatekeeper behavior 
The nine^ stations weVe randomly assigned intd four groups 
Compliance, identificajtiori and internalJWtion source effects 
treatment^ were ad mi nrsfe red to^ three groups while the remaining 
group received a placebo treatment- The four treatments were \ 
operationalized through cover letters accorripanyin'g the Innovation 
Center's public service campaign package-all other elements were 
held constant while the author and coritent of cov^r letters was 
varied, Thedependeat vaf4aW6-w^s4he^ual-m>mbef^"eirtn*g3 
granted the PSAs as later determined by station log bdok records in 
response to self-admtmstered, mailed questionnaires. 

A major finding w^s the existence 'of significant differences ambn^ . ' 
the treatment groups in e/tent of PSA airing. The Compliance 
treatment elicited a far larger r^umber of total airings followed in order 
by identification, piacebofand internalization treatments An 
additional finding regarded the time slot placement of public service, 
announceoients Untrue to the conventional belief that PSAs are 
relegated to undesirable time slots (e g . late at night), the Innovation 
.Center's PSA^ received^quitabte placernent in all time slots with an 
inclination tov^rd more desirable time slots Slight differences in trme 
slot placement among treatmenf groups were noted. 

From a practical standpoint these findings indicate at possible ' 
means by which PSA sources can increase message amng^-a 
variable over wi^ich broadcasters have control From a research 
standpoint this Si|udy makes an jQpremental contribution to rftuch 
needed, research and thepry development In public service 
communication Also, the procedures used in operationalizing 
Ke'rnan s communication theory to this specific research setting will 
aid .n the successful future application of Kelman s approach to other 
Situations J • * 



TELEVISK)N MODES OF PRESENTATION AND THEIR 
JM PLICATIONS FOR LEARNING . ^ * 

BusHE, CoRNEiius, Ph.D. University of Torcfnto (Canada), 1981. ' 

• * • / - 

* Although television viewing is the preferred leisure-time activity of 

^ most people in Western Societies, relatively little is known about bow 
television operates as an educational fofce. This stud^ views 
broadcast television programmes as a curriculum ior informal 
learning and addresses the question "how is information structured in 
programmes and what consequences may this have f<yr learning?" Its 
purpose is to develop arvj illustrate an analytic framewbrk that can 
help account for how information ts organized and communicated in 

i programmes. * ^ 

Chapter llrevlews ways in which various groups perceive 
television communication and discusses problems of 
conceptualizating progr&mme information. It gives an overview of 
commercial broadcasting, a sumnsary of influences attributed to 
televisiof\. and an account ©f what audierices-sayTKfey expect to learn 

* from if. Each group tends to^descpbe pr^ogrammes irt terms that suit 
" it^ needs Edqcational broadcasters focus mainly content an^ they 
have difficulty in explairiiog ar^|f^justifying using popular formats of ' 
television for educational ppr^oses^The usual descnptions of 
' programmes deal with only ^ aspect such as subject*inatter, format 
or purpose and give no Qluf^to hciw meaningis communicated^What 
is needed is a way of co^pi^jatuaiizing programmes in terms that might 
account for patterns in the|r coi:}tent-structure-meanmg relationships. 

Chapterjlldenvesart|i*nalytic framework from sets of concepts 
about language mod e6 described byHavelocIs, Olson and others. It 
follows Olson s generalise thod of contracting oral and literatemodes 
in thetr most distinct foi^m^ and compiles a set of concepts into an 
analytic framework that. contrasts characteristics of each mode along 
th^ dimensions of tyge of (hformation, structure of information, locus 
of meaning, truth vaiue,junCtions«i*rd dysfunctions.* Chapter IV. 
illustrates how the ^nalVlic fralmework can Bfe applied to the ' 
information structure of;b/oadcast television programmes. It shows 
IJj^it charactenstics such *^ prevalence of story structures, the 
^^mphasis on featured personalities, the cycfical structure of senes • 
and serials, and the overall concept of flow are characteristics that 
have distiQCtive oral qualities. It illustrates how commercials organize 
assocfation^ and feelings for a product by using Story- structures, 
rhythmic language, repetition, personification, testimonials and direct 

/ address to audiences. The analysis of news items illustrates that, ' 

* despite thar apparent literate structure, many oral patterns.are used 
to provide q.ultu/al prientation and, in effect, reinforcement through 

- cliche and repetHj^n^f pdpular beliefs and attitudes. 

Chapter V assesses the usef illness of the conceptualization noting 
that the bipolar framewo^ offers the advantges and disadvantages of 
contrasting terms. These provide a broad framework to examine 
programmes and to give purpose and direction io programming policy 
but they do not offer categories into which programmes neatJy fit. Oral 

and literate modes of'ielevision favour distinct kinds of subject-matter, 
structuring processes and functi9ns. A section bn programmes and 
learning outlines examples of prdg/ammes that't^ke account of the 
learning contexts and needs of captive and non'Captive audiences. It 
also discusses the relationships bet\Veen how programmes structure 
inf ormaliorf and how audiences may learn from them. Because the 
. .conventioris of both oral and visual presentations t^nd to favour a 
smooth flQw of infonpation, presentations often leave little to the 
viewer's imagination.Jhe use of metaphorical structures to invite 
comparison ami r^vitalization of cliches ts suggested as a means to 
involve the viewer and cultivate independent interpretation. 



,OUR NEGLECTED.NEIGHBORS: HOW THE U.S. ELITE 
MEDlX^lboVEREDUTIN AMERICA IN 1977 

I . ' ' Order No. 8202968 

CuNC,CA«OLyN Garrett, Ph.D. |ncf/ana tynivers/fy, 1981. 194pp. * 

The western media have been chargpJ W^th biased reportng-of 
third wortd rmflons. and discussion continues over proposed controls 
of international news flow However, most criticism has been based 
upon impressions or limited studies. \ 

Latin America has been particularly nt^glecte^, both as a new^ 
source and a research topic. This dissertation examines Latin 
A'mericQn coverage by the elite media, three news magazinfeslor 1977 
and aconstructed month for seven prestige papePs andj^twork new^ 
broadcasts " * ' ' ^ 

A total of«6,784 stories were analylf^: 224,860 square inches of 
pnnt copy and 474:^ minutes of network news. 

^ One conclusion oomes easily there was no monolithio "American 
njedia" but media stressing individual areas of interest and different 
parts of the world But, In general, three hypotheses were suppgrted. 
(1) Latin American^ews was report^ less than news from other 
world irea^, (2) "offrciar news gf business or diplomacy domir^ated * 
Latin Ameri^f^ coverage. (3) the average story from Latin America 
was shorter tharv \t\^ average (oreign story, 't ^ 

Latin«Ameriq^ was a poor news s6urcefor American gatekeepers, 
and the media mi^& religious and political^e'veiopmenti^ 
throughout Latin Ame(ica« thiefly in El Salvador and Nicaragua. 

There is a nee<J for a better system of information flow among* * 
nations, but iHs impractical to expect the western media to staf: a > 
' bureau m eacn natioi>. Thus, work must be done with third world 
nations to improve the overall flow of news 

Howeveir. much of the pcoblem with the argument about V^e 
' western med^aj^'^S tendency to ignore developmental news jnay be a- 
philo|pphicardtfference in the definitio<^of news More sophisticated 
research needs to be done to determine if a bias does exist in the US 
media attiltfde toward the Latm American nations. 

The conclusion of the study is that while^media coverage df 
A merica was not as ba d as earlier crjtics had said^ it still jacks depfm 
^,and aA ability to spot tcends, tending to descend uporv Latin Amenia* 
whet) a crisis "suddenly erupts.*' The med^ia arrive too late, too 
upprepared and too set their attitydes toward Latin America. 
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A HISTORICAL SURVEY^ OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION \U THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS Ofde r NofSI 26696 

Darabi. GoLNOOSH,'Eo.Cf. Bosfon il/ilver^ity School at ^ducatn:>n, 
1981 . 286pp^. Major ProfessQp.Gaylen B. Kellcy 

Problem, ibfi purpose of thii study was to trace the history of the 
development of instructional telcvtsioln in Massachusetts to determine 
the factors that.Ied to itslnception; the sighiflcant*events that affected 
. and changed its,directjon; its structure in temis of organization, 
policy, and financing; as weH as problents and limitations » 
encountered in structure, programming, and utilization dtSnng twenty^ 
two years faf growth. ' j 
Objeciives. (1) To identify the^eason and factprs that led to the 
,inceptior\ of WGBH Educational Television. (2) To Identify the 
reasons and factors that led to the Inception of inslructipnal television 
In M^sachusetts. (?) Tq determine the significant events that took 
, place during the twenty-two-year spfin of growth of Massachusetts 
Instructional television. (4) To disc^over the istructural changes of 
Massachusetts^ihstructional television since its inception in terms of 
.organization, policy, and financing. (5) To determine the 
programming changes since its inception in the context of 
^tJrOduction. acquisition, quality, and quantity of programs. (6) To 
t determir>e the problems that Massachusetts instructional television , 
• has encountered in terms of structure, programming, and utilization. 

ERIC - K . ' 



' Procedure. The data were obtained m the following cnannerr 

(1) Personal t^ped interviews with key individbals involved in thev 
development'of Massachusetts instructional television. * ' 

(2) Correspondence with actual participants in the growth of ^ 
Massachusetts instructional televi^on. (3) Examination of 

, documents. After the data were collected, they were subjected lb v 
-internal and extemal criticism. Then the evaluated information was 
synthesized chronologically and divided intA iouf distinctive eras 
, (reporting from f946 to 1980), with topicaUrrangement in each.era.* 
' ' Hndi/igs. The roots of itetructipnal t/slevision in Massachusetts go 
back to'WGBH Educationaf television, Channel 2, in Boston. . 
Instructional ^levision was born and .nourish^ at WGBH-TV, with the 
collaboration of school officials in Eastern Massachti^tts. WGBH-TV 
itself gtew out cf the LowelUnstltute Cooperative Broadcasting _ 
Council through the WGBH Educational Foundation. WGBH-TV 
began it^ operations on May 2, ifiSS. It was not until K^l? 28, 1958 
that it initiat* its in school morning telecasts known.as/The 21 -Inch 
Oassroom" or Massachusetts Instructional Televi^on.A 

The penod from 1946 to 1955 was fcharactenzed as the formative 
era, when the base for Massachusetts Educational television, out of 
which instructional television gre<was constructed. 

The next period. 1955-1960, marked (h^ infancy aod early history 
of the'development of Massachusetts instructional television within 
the WGBH operation. ^ J ' , ' 

The period from 1960-1974was an era of tremendous^growth, 
recognition, expansion, and conflicts for the Massachusetts Scl^ool 
' Television agency. Conflicts arose \n regard jo controversial issues of 
fiscal control by the Department oil EcJucatloh, where^ funding was 

acquired through school membership fpeasse»nfent. » * 
The era from l9f4Jlo the present has Ijeen one of clarity, with* 
•clear«cut delineatlorf of responsibility and financing for . c 
Mssachusetts instructional television, jt has a transitional 
rt>eri6d! with wfee planning that directs i^ into the future. 
[ Conclusions, i^) The mception of WGBH EdpcationaUTelevislbn 
'was a result of allocation of Channel 2 to Boston by the Federal 

^ Cornmunications Commission for noncortifnercial purposes andv 
.financial support of four private foundaffohs. (2) Instructional 
television in Massafihusetts,wns conccjyed-dueioiheaffqrts^f-^ 

, collaboration t>ehveen WGBh-TV and Eastern Massachusetts school 
officials4d) The status of Massachusetts instructional television has 
altered as follows: 1958*60. autonOoious project; 1960«74. quasi-state 
operated; 1974 pres^nt. state agency. (4) The programming trend of 
Instructional television in Massachusetts switched from 100 percent 
dependenc e on total production in 1958 to 95 percent acquisition in 
1980. (5) The open'Circuit delivery mode has been a major limitation 
for Massachusetts instructional televisiqn that has continued 
throughout its growth. 

• . ' ■" ' • . X ■ . 



TELEVISION PROGRAMMING EVALUATION:' A NEED- 
GRATIFICATION MODEL FOR AUDIENCE SEGMENTATION 
^ OrderNo, DA820122D 

DoMZAt, Teresa Jane, Ph.D. UriNersity of ancinnati:^QS^. 354pp. 
.Chairman: Jerome B. Ker nan 

Cable televisidn is strong evidencethat thetelevision ir^dustry is 
changing. Cable ik becoming a significant means of widening the 
range of programming and Ihformation services available to the 
American consumerAMarketing television programming is not much 
different from marketino other products. It includes research. 
a*iertising. compreher^ve and systematic plahning. Understanding 
viewer preferences in television programming is essential for the 
successful marReJihg of came and network programcning directly to " 
viewers.* \ 

Empirical investigations of\ses and gratifications focus on 
specifying certain needs that cdn be satisfied by watching television 
Watching TV is not necessarily r^i&ted toall, or even most needs, but 
rather.to certain well-defined aread^^f need for Which television might 
be especially suited <e.g., a need forNnformation, to escape from 
problems, etc.). The basic premise of this study is that the choice of 
television programming varies accordirtg tq'the need gratification 
expected-from watching television (i.e., reasons for viewing, 
enjoyment derived, etc.). 
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• • segmerttafion. This approaich shews not onV ^^avioral intent to 
watch certain television shows, but also differences in how members 
of each audience segment perceive, evaluate and categorize 
programming. This approach might serve as » building block in termj 
•of Ih'eoryiany practical applteation of methodology oA which future 
research might progress intb such areas as designing.programming 
for atii^hly segmented audience, input for designing programming 
pack4Ses for r>etwork and cable televtsioni making television s more 

; useful arxi enjoyable medium, andiinderstandipg audience needs 
more fully 4)y direct assessment of television programming. 

A study was cpndtfcted to determine viewjfrs' choice patterns of 
television progra/riming. A sample of 139 women was shown 
videotapes of 20 television program segments and asked to relate 
their perception, evaluation, cchtegorization^nd choice of each show«« 
on scales provided in the questionnaire. A hier<archical cfustering ^ 
algorithm than was used to group respondents according to their ^ 
choice of all 20 programs; it yielded three distinct groups (segments) 
of television viewers. The analysis of these clusters was based on a 
need satisfaction paradigm th at identifies thr^ types of needs • 
- associated with watching television: knowledge, action; and en}otion. 
The need gratification context was examined for significant r 
differences among dusters. Profiles were developed for^ach • ' 
^ segment including television viewing habits, life style'char^cteristics, 
iDther media habits] and socioeconomic background ^ < 

Viewers^in Oustef 1 were identified as "television embracers," the 
segment that is the most acceptin'^ oflelevisibn and its programming 
In the need gceliffcation context, embracers watch more *'escapist" , 
^ shpws than the other segments and watch mainly to' get away from 
' their pf obl*ns. This'is an emotfcnai orientation toward televi^on. 

Viewers in plusier 3, identified as "tele\/ision pr^Dtesters,^ are the 
most selective irJ choosing programmipg, and critical of the medium. 
In the need gratiticapon context, the/f^el Vial watching television is 
wpAhwhil^so tong as they learn somsthmg. This is the knowledge 
orientation toward television. * 
^Viewers m Cluster 2 were identified as "television 
^ accommodalors/ The most obvious characteristic oNhisproup »sV_^ 
iKeir choice of programming. They are less Selective than prbtestersf^ 
and;choose almost as man^ programs as embracers, but the content 
-^oMhe^howsrhoBenTSjTnore^bphlsticated, nontnvial and less 
"escapist." the need'gratlficali^n context »ndicate| that 
accomrn^ators watch mainly 1o be jsociabte. Thtsis^Mhe action 
\ ><jfientationof the need satisfadtion paradigm.v/ / 

Analysis of variance performed on psychogr^phic vanables 
revealed significant differences among cWsterjJn a-spt of 75 
activities. 38 interests, and some items on fenwiS^ life style such as 
j^x roje^^tereotyptng, television viewing apd opinion leadership. 
Significant differences wer^'also discovered in other nn^i$ habits,, 
and demographics such as edycatioTi andMncpme anio^g clusters. 

Grouping audience members according to'lheir choice of 20** * 
television programs has proved to \^ ^selutjppro^ch to 
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AN INTERPRETIVE STUDY OF TH? .NEWS: AN ANAUYgiS 
^^F, NEWS FORM^ - ' * Ofder No, DA8209989 

Ekoom,U£ahRae,Ph.D. The University of Iowa, 183pp. 
'Supervisor: Professor Samuel L. Becker ^ ' ^ 

This study was an interpretive study ofTfiecultyrgil fprm called - 
news, it Examined the news which appeared on three television 
stations, three radio stations, and two newspapers for an eighteen* 
hour penod on one randomly selected <Jay. Using a formal, structural 
approach to narrative analysis, the study explicated )our news forms** 
the mythic narrative, the announcement, the conversation, and the 
anecdote. Narrative forms found included these*g^neral types-the 
heroic narrative, :he oracular narrative, and the controversia 
narrative. Heroic narratives had five vanants, each of which featured 
different types of social actors as heroic figures. Substantial 
differences were found between the types of,news fo/ms vyhich 
comprised most of the news on eafch medium, dffferences were fdund 
between local and national newscasts on radio. Newspapers were 
found to have both simple and compound narratives. The study 
concludes that the forms in which news is cast affect tWe meanings 
evoked by particular news stones and the pictures dftfe world the 

* ^"^^-ce can construct from those stories, The study also concTuae^ 
' D I acquires a different picture oUhe^ world from television than 

C r\iv> 83 from the other news medWi studied^ ^ 
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THE DESiaf4^ OF A MASS MEDIA. TftAINING PROGRAM: . y 
THE F^ORMuIaTION OF A ^ARADIGM FOR THE , \ 
DEVELOPING NATIONS wItH PAI^TICULAR ^PPLICAflON 
Tb THE LIBYAN EXAMPLE i ^ Order No. 8124607^ 

Ei JgRAl^Y, Aboallah Taher, Ph.D. The Ujiiversity of Wisconsin v 
*Mad/so/7. 1981. 319pp. Supervisor Professor Don R.Lei)uc 
The lack o,f adequat'e planning in training programs for mass 

* media m many developing countries has resulted in general 

^ dissatisfaction about the quality of programs and Clots shown in tf^e 
cOKit^tjies. The principal purpose of this study is to develop a general 
^ mb6e\ that qatvbe applied when designihg training programs in mass 
media, and applicable in almost any situation whether the particular 
l' medium is govferno^ent dwned or privately owried. i, 
Thii model ^lust take into account the^jerceived communicatiofU- 
. needs pf a given nation and the potential pf a particular 
communications medium to deliver messages designed to meet<hese * 
needs. Culbral factprs affect the probable perception of these * , 
messages and the degree of fia^ncial and technical support available, 
for the production and delivery orHiesa'mess^es. 

The Genet-al Training Paradigm contains the following elements: ' 
(1) Perceived Purpose, (2) Selection of Medium and Programing 
CoQtent,(3) Ex(jfectedOrganizilijonalStWctures;(4) External 
«^ntrol Factors; (5) Trainjng Pcbgram Structure: (6) Sourcfcarof 
Support: (7) Operation. ^ . u ' ^ 

The-principal facts of this paradigm con-espond tp the chapters or 
this dissertation. (lf A survey of communication as it relates to, . 
development, beginning with an historical perspective, and ^ * f 
continuing viith an assessment of "dominant paradigm of , 
. development" as e^jpounded by Dantel Lefner and Wilbur, Scbrt^nni; 
and an assessment of other, alierrtative paradigm structured. <2) A 

* contingation of the assessments outlined in the paragraphs above. ^ 
and preliminary applica^tipn of^'the paradigm developed,to c training ^ 
program for docu'mentary qim prodyc^orvih LIBYA. {2\ A discussion ^ 

' ' ofthrefe principal topics: the^ieofy of documentary fl|pi, the technical 
^ apd organizational basis of film making, and the history of seyer4L 
major documentary filcn,progr*ams in under-developed countries to 
establi^he vali/e oWocymentary film as a tool in development, both 

* Jvpromoting nationaUuoity and in teaching technical skilj| through 

the use of <£>cumentary nonflctional niedium. (4) An examloation of 
si^cific features of Libya to establish how they conform to-the 
'General Training Paradi&m, The geographical, historicalBwj ^ 
economic features Will be discussed as well as the cultural factors, 
and^in piticular. theinfluence <^ Islam will be examined at^pm* ' 
length. As the final part of thts description of Libya, the^Third * 
Theory" and Ubyan governmental theory and practice will be 
' discussed, particularly emphasising th« relationship with the mass 
media. (5) A survey of some of the general problems of establishing a 

* trsininji program, drawing upon the information from the previous 
chapters to apply tHeGenefatI Training Raradigm to the specifu: needs 

* of the film medium irrLibya. The first section oj-this chapt^er consider* 
, Some1)f the basic requirements and considerations qf training^ 

programs. It also examines the history of atU^mpts at establishing film ^ 
training centers in various Qou ntries of the Arab World.^he final part 
of this examinationtrings together ^\ of the threads of the General 
draining Progcanj^nd^ombines them Jito a specific proposal foua 
TilirT&^ning program^ ^ ' 



1?0LICYMAKING IN JME EGYPTJAN BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM: AN HISTORICi^L CASE-^TUDY ANALYSIS 

; 0>derNo.8r26629 
El SArEO, Said Moha^^eo^Ph.D. The Unjv^tsity of Wisconsin:^ 
'Mac//son, 1981. 3^pp: Supervisor. Asst^Professor^tmothy R.' - 

The£gyptian broadcasting system histoncaUy developed asa 
governmental agency until 1979 wh^n a new broadcasting code was ' 
promulgated. It mandates the formation of a public organization 
^called The Tederation for Radio and Television to be responsible for 
broadcasting^actiyities. 

. This code assigned a General Assembly for/Broad casting as this 
highest authority in the organlzaton At a lower level, a board of 
Trustees is responsible for developing plans to be submitted to the ' 
assdh^bly for approval, as well as for the supervision of the FRT'-s 
different sectors Public figures are to be represented in these two 
governing bodies, arid have to have the numerical g^ajority on the 
Board of Trustees.. Public figures are defined as prominent individuate 
active in di^rent areas' of social We, 



In cofttrasl with the model maintaiining that legal provisions are the 
<}eiermining factor in mass media policy, formation, this research 
Adopts the view that mass media char^cleristjcs are defined through 
the interaction of different social institutions. It is conducted in the 
framework of general systems theory, whereby the media's basic / 
features are defined through the conversion activities of the system 
which transforms inputs of demand and support into policy output 
This conversion occurs in a core of authontative agencies and results 
w output of public policies which return by means of feedbacic link 
through tbe general environment.to constitute and influence new 
outputs. The recurrinyparticipanjs in the broadcasting policy-making 
agencies within the -core." These are singled out as followsi (1) The 
broadcasting organization. (2) State regulations*^rHJ presidential 
power. (3) The legislative body acting in response to oth^ 
participants. (4) The political parties. 

'Each of.these participants andWic/eiationships w<rth 
broadcasting are discussed in a separate chapter. Case*studies 
involving policy making decisions have been brought up along the 
discussion. These cases attempt to discern whether broadcasting is 
overpowered by external forces, the extent to which the managers are 
able to dominate the decision-making. process; and whether th^ 
outside occupational positions of public representatives affect their 
stand on thejssuesi • * 



^ . IMPERIALISM, MEDIA. AND THE GOOD NEIGHBOR: NEW 
^ DEAL FOREIGN POLICY AND UNITED.STATES SHORTWAVE 
BROADCASTING TO LATIN AMERICA Order No. DA8209567 
FejES, FflEO Allan, Ph Orbniversity of Illinois at Urbana-Cnampaign, 
' ' 1982. 228pp. . / 

This^^y presents an historical accdUi^ of the expansion of 
United Stafes interests iri Latin Amerifcan communicatiohs in the first 
Jialf of this century. Particular emphasis is laid on how United States . 
shortwave broadc^llng Was. used asB' vehicle for the penetration af>d 
dominance of Latin American mass communication systems. Such 
penetration Is analysed in relation to the overall context of the tfOals 
^ahd activities of the Good Neighbor Policy pf f-ranklin D. RoosevefJ. 
' Concomitantly, wth the developmeht^j|^(jitvvave broadcasting - 
. as a tobi of forei^^n policy, there arpse thleneld to restructure the 
. traditional relatibns between the broadcastingindustry and the 
?fovernment. This^study describes the p'ifojess by which the American 
^.^^^Kpadcasting industry came to accept government control ^nd 
dominance in the field of inteinational broadcasting. 

Finally, this ^tudy anempts to show how such an historical account 
as this can be used to elucidate the notion of media impenalism. 



BOYS* yNDERSTANDING OF TELEVIS|6n AND REAL-LIFE 
MODEllS Order No. 8201325 

Fe«Ni£. David Eldcm. Eo.D. University of Massachusetts, 1981. ^ 
459pp. Director: Dr. George E, Forman 

During the elementary school y«rars, children meet a variety of 
influential adult models both in everyday life and oh television. The 
central thesis of this study is that models' influence upon children is 
modified by children's changing understanding of them. 

Four types of models were examined': familiar real people in 
children's lives (RPs), unrealistic characters (UCs), mixed-reality 
characters (MRCs), and realistic characters (RQs) on television Three 
* aspeott of children's understanding of these types of models were 
considered: Conceptions (i.e,»,the salient features and nonsalient 
attributes of each character-type); identification (i.e.. their 
involvements with each character-type); and actor knowledge (i.e., 
, their awarertess/of the fictive status of television models). 
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The subjects were seventy elementary school- ag%d ooys. I he 
younger group (n «• 2X) were kindergarteners and first graders, the 
middle group (n a 25) were thfrd gradens. and the older group (n s 
24) were fifth and sixth graders. 

For conceptions, after being shown sets of three photographs of 
model? (two of which were the $^me type), hoys selected pairs that 
'*go together best,** and gave reasons why. The data revealed similar 
numbers of correct pairs at each age, with both UCs and RPs most * 
often correctly paired. Boys' reasons revealed that UCs and RPs (but 
not MRCs and RCs) were stereotyped. The few salient features of UCs 
(strength, special powers) and RPs (occupation) were evident to boys 
in all age groups. A more diverse set of salient features characterized 
MRCs and RCs across age groups. 

For the second conceptions task, attribute profiles of UCs. RCs, 
and RPs were compiled from boys' answers to questions about 
physical and nonphysical attributes. The data revealed that boys at ail 
ages characterize UCs as significantly less realistic than RCs and 
RPs. With age. there was also a tendency for boys to describe models 
as more realistic in nortphysical areas, but physical differences 
between UCs and others remained constant across age. RCs arxi RPs. 
differed from one another only in nonphysical attributes (such as 
emotions and interactions with others). 

Identification with models was assessed by having boys select.. at 
separate times, models they wished to be (fantasy mode) and models 
they believed were similar to themselves (realistic mode). Reasons 
were given in toth modes. In the fantasy mode,^boys of all ages 
wished to be UCs and MRCs, and were attracted by their novel 
abilities. In the realistic mode, boys both noted their similarities to RCs 
and RPs more frequently, and relied less on physical features as 
reasor^ for similarity with age. / 

Answers to'thfe four questions examining actor knowledge 
revealed a gradual 8ge*related improvement in boys' understanding 
of the character/actor relationship. A post hoc examination of the 
interview tasks revealed both an age-related tendency for older 
subjects to spontaneously apply this knowledge in the conceptions 
tasks, and to refrain from applying it in the identification task. Yhus. 
once available to boys, this knowledge is selectively applied by them. 

It was concluded that these aspects of boys* understanding 
change considerably during elementary school*aged years. 
-Furthermore, boys in each group notec^ differences between models 
in age affpropriate ways. Impiicatiorts were drawn for people's 
understanding of.modeis.beyond th^se formative years, and how this 
.understanding rnpdifies models' influence. / ' 



MEDIA DEPENDENCE AND COMMUNITY INFLUENTIALS: A 
STIJDY OF AX:CES$IBILITY, EVALUATION AND CROSS- 
CHECKING IN ONE AMERICAN COMMUNITY 

^ ^ , * Order No. DA8207183^ 

Fry. Donald Lettell, Ph.D.* The Ohio State University, 1981. 164pp. 
Adviser: Professor Thomas McCain 

The presenVstody attempted to describe and define the . 
information environment of a group of community influentiiilSfn one; . 
community asjt relatei^t^ a high conflict issue. Media dependence 

^ was the primary xonstru^t through which the information environment ^ 
was analyzed. Beginning with the basic media,dependencemodeI 

* developed by S. Ball-Ro1<each and M. DeFleur. an elaborated -model 
was developed which Included accessibility to sources, evaluation of 
sources and infor/nation crosschecking with sources. iJsing these, 
variables, the study explored thelevel of dependence community . 
inflwentials^ad pn newspa^ler, television, radio and interpecaooaK^ 
sources of information atsbut an ongoing urban redevelopment 
controversy. . * 

The results indicated that the community influentials tended to be 
more dependent on interpersonal sources than on mediated sources 
for information. Interperspnal sources were more highly evaluated 
and were used as an mfdrmation cross-verification source much more 
frequently than were the medi^^led sources, there were strong, 
indications that this interpersonal dependence was largely a function 
of the accessibility of expert information through those channels. 
Mediated sources were a significant source of information as well. 
Mediated sources were perceived as being equally accessible when 
compared to interpersonal sources. Newspaper and radio were 

< evaluated only slightly less positively than interpersonal sources. 




Of the mediated sources, influentials were most dependent on 
newspapers, though radio was a surprisingly important factor in the 
informalioh environment. Television was perceived as least 
accessible and was evaluated least positively of ajf sources. The data 
Siiggest thdt when tfjp interpersonal network proWes relevant and 
useful information to infkjentials, they will tend to rely on those 
sources^ut. when the interpersonal network becom^ fragmented 
and is unable to provide needed infprmation, influenials will turn to 
mediated sources. Finally, the data suggest that newspapers, radio 
and interpersonal sources may serve a cortiplementary function in the 
information environment. 



ITELEVISION AND CHILDREN'S SELF PERCEPTIONS . ' ; 

Order No. DA8206831 
Garramone, Gina Mawa, Ph.D. The University of Wisconsin * 
Mad/son, 1981. T87pp. Supervisor: Associate Professor Byron 
peeves ^ 

Two experiments were performed to investigate the influence of 
levtsion on children's self peraepjions. Specifically, they sought to? ^- 
ac^dress the questions '*Can television (^formation influence a child's ' 

perceptions? And if so, u^er what conditions and by what 
pro^esses?"*^ 

trih^th experiments, children rated themselves and a well- known 
television character on several attributes. Ratings were taken twice: 
for the cclltfol group, the^epd'nd measurement was taken 
ImrpediateTy after the first; for the treatment group, a television 
stimulus intervened between the two measurements. The television 
stimulus consisted of a short segment from a made-for-television 
movie containing information incongruent with the children's 
-previous person*structure for tfie welt-known television character on 
the attributes. In the second experiment, the children also rated an ' 
hypothetical child. 

In the first experinf>ent, television informatioainfluenced both 
ratings of tb| television character and self ratings. Identification with 
the televi^ character.^but not age of child, mediated the influence 
of the television informafioa In the secor>d experiment, ratings of the. 
television character and the hypothetical child, but not self ratings, 
were i/ifluenced by the television information. Neither identification 
nor age of child had any consistent mediating influence. In both 
experiments, partial correlation analyses suggest that th^influence of 
the television information flowed fron^j^ange in ratings of the 
television character on the most manifestly manipulated attribute to 
change in ralingi on the other attributes for^the,other individuals 
rated. The results^upport the notion of person structuces as 
interconnected attntiutes and^the influence of television information 
on sielf and other perc^tjons'through the association of person 
structures and attributeslrvthe child's mind. 



MAKING EDUCATIONAL MEDIA WORK IN A THIRD WORLD 

CONTEXT: A CASE STUDY OF JAMAICA 

GfORGE, Nancy Ann, Eb.D. University of Toronto (Canada), 1981. 

This thesis chronicles the forces-both people and events- which 
have influenced the evolution of the Educational Broadcasting 
Service (EBS) of the Ministry of Education in Jamaica. The history 
examines the eariiest origins of the Service in the radio broadcasts to 
schools in the 19§p's, the forces which led to the creation of EBS in 
1964, and ensuirjp developments which have affected the functioning 
of EBS upt to March, 1980. ''Updates'* of some significance to ^BS' 
operations are included up to the end of July, 1981 . 

The case study has been compiled frorii interviev^^ with people 
directly and indirectly invot^/ed with EBS during its history, primary 
source documentation from EBS, the Ministry of Educatioaand the . 
Jamaica Broadcasting Service (JBC), and the researcher's 
O Jional data coilectedLpn^site at EBS. 



Through the history of EBS, the thesis examines the individual 
elements which have played a role in the functioning of EBS as a 
curriculum-support seopce of the Ministry of Education. Each of the ^ 
infrastructure! elements, the thesis contend^, is in interdependent 
link in a chain, when each one is present at the same time as alfof the 
others, EBS functions successfully; when any one or more of these 
elements.is absent, the operation of EBS is undermine<t ^ 

*The history of EBS is divided into four sections: (1) Background 
and Origins; (2) The Early Years (EBS and US/AID); (3) The Middle 
Years (EBS and The World Bank). (4) The "Inflationary Years" (EBS 
and External Forces). 

The structure of the Chapters emphasizes the significant role 
played by foreign aid in the establish mentand operation of EBS 
during the course of its history. 

Although treated separately, the objectives and the funding of the 
Service are also presented within this historical framework; each 
complements the statements ^y interviewees and the documentation - 
used in the thesis. 

The history and the research findings highlight the interdependent 
nature of the elements which facilitate the production and reception 
of the electronic media for curriculum support in Jamaica. 



T« h|.A2l. ANTI-SEMITIC FILM: A STUDY OF ITS 
PRODUCTlbNAL RHETORIC 

GiTLis, Baruch, PhJD. University of Southern Caiifornia, 1981. 
Chairman: Professor Morton Zarcoff 

^ Since the demise of the Third Reich, the anti-Semitic films made by 
the Nazis have t>een hidden away in closed archives, far fcom the 
public eye. It has been generally thought that they were so noxious 
thaHhey might poison the social atmosphere. This study does not 
ignore such ^danger, but that possibility should not prevent the 
illumination of the portrayal of Jews in anti-Semitic films whic!) 
exemplified the total program and philosophy of the Nazis. 

The central thesis of this study deals with the "production rhetoric ^ 
- of Nazi aontlSemitic films. The term is Gerald Millerson's adaptation 
of Anstotle's definition of rhetoric. Aristotle defines rhetoric as the art 
of discovenng all available means of persuasion, and Millerson places 
-this in a motion picture context and concentrates on the 
characteristic qualities of the medium. 

This study shows that from the beginning the Third Reich used all 
available aesthetic means to project their image of the Jew and their 
condemnation of Jewry. They Spared no expense to defame the Jew, 
to arouse anti-Semitic feelings among Germans, and to justify the 
viewpoint that led to the total destruction of a great part of the Jewish 
people. This investigation is an analysis of the principles by which the 
film medium as an instrument of propaganda uses a special rt)etoric 
to establish fear of a common enemy and to manipulate public 
<50pinion. 

One of the central themes of this study is how art in the Third 
Aeich had become an object of politics; film art turned iptp a political 
instrument and only as such was of interest to the regime. Their 
success was determined by the way the represented and fulfilled the 
political task required of them. ^ ^ ^ 

The information was gathered in libraries, museums, and private 
collections, and from private interviews with specialists on the 

subject. The investigation followed a thorough and repetitive vie^ng 

of the films under consideration.^ 

The findings suggest that by using productional rhetoric film 

makers made considerable contributions to creating the 
, psychological climate in which a country that had long been 

considered one of the more cultivated nations of the West could allow 

the extermination of European Jewry under conditions of 

unspeakable horror. 
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NEWSWORTHINESS A9-A PRIVACY OEFENSE FOR THE 
MEDIA . ^ . . Order No. DA820651;3 

Gooo.^^EftRiE L.. Ph.D. SoOthem Illinois University afCarbondale, 
1981. 470pp. Major Professor: Harry W. Stoneciphe'r 

In privacy cases involving m€Hdia defendants, courts are required 
to balance the important competing interests of the public's need tb 
knovv through theprotection of a free and unfettered preSs and^he * 
mdiyidual's right to be let alone. When privacy cases are brought 
against the media, the defendant will inevitably use the 
newsvyorthiness defense in ah effort to tip the balance in its favor. 

This study addressed the follov/ing questions about 
newsworthlness. the media's primary defense aaainst charges of 
pnvacy invasion: (1) How has newsworthiness b^n defined by the 
courts? (2) How effective has the newsworthiness defence been for 
media defendants involved in privacy litigation? (3) What mitigating 
factors, if any, have inhibited or defeated the strength of the 
newsworthiness defense? 

Restricted to privacy invasion actions involving media defendants, 
this study was also limited to an examination of reported cases where 
a newsworthiness or public inter^t claim was used by the media as a 
defense or was combined w«h other defenses. All reported privacy • 

cases decided on all levels of the state and federal court system that 
involved the newsworthiness defense^d the media defendant were 
analyzed. 

After exa^pining more than 250 cases, it was concluded that, as a ' 
general rule, newsworthiness provided a successful defense for the 
media in a privacy litigation because the* courts left the determination 
of what was newsworthy, antf hence privileged, to editors and 
reporters. Conceding that a seemingly endless number of jopics were » 
newsyvorthy, the courts geherally declined to define the pl^vilege or to 
remove items which were entertaining, rather than purely 
informational in nature, from its purview. 

The strength of the defense depended in part upon which of the - 
four privacy torts were involved. Newswortl\*i.Bss gen^lly served the 
media well in privacy suits involving the aopropriation tort. In 
appropriation cases brought under th6 nCw York statute, a large 
generator of prfvacy litigation, newsworthiness provided virtually an 
absolute defense. Newsworthiness was also a helpful defense in most 
appropriation cases whtch involved^claimsof the right of publicity, an ' 
offshoot of the appro priatior^ tort 

Newsworthiness was seldom an effective defense irr intrusion suits 
involving the media defendant. In large part, the defense's 
ineffectiveness was due to the fact that in privacy actions involving 
intrusion, liability does not rest upon publication, but the means used 
* to obtain the information. 

Before the U.S. Supreme Court applied the consitutional privilege 
to false light privacy cases in 1967, newsworthiness was the rhedia's 
best defense. Newsworthiness provided the media with an effective 
defense in about half of the pre*1967 false light cas^. The media's 
reliance on nesvswortWhess in false light privacyJitigation was 
replaced in 1967 with the stro nger defense ofth« 
, privilege, that is. the "actual malice" standara ynber the 
constitutional privilege, the plaintiff had to prove^at the media ; 
published knowing* or reckless falsehoods. Because "actual malice" 
was a difficult standard to prove, the knowing and reckless falsehood 
rule was not met in the cnajority of post'1967 false light cases. 

In privacy suits involving the embarrassing private facts tort 
newsworthiness was 4 successful defense for the media. As a general 
ojle, the courts viewed a seemingly infinite variety of topics as- • 
ne^worthy and afforded the privilege to reports of events which 
occurred weei^ST months, and years previously. Similariy, the courts 
usually held that a person's invOlvement'in an event of public interest 
Was newsworthy regardless of whether the individuars partitipation 
was voluntary or involuntary. Despite the breadth of topics which 
were deemed newsworthy, the strength of the defense was lessened, 
dry! in some cases defeated, whenthe judiciary found the material in 
.question indecent, shocking, or vul^r. ^ t 



ISRAELI GENERAL TELEVISION: A HISTORICAL 
EXPL0RATI0I4 OF CONTENT AND INFLUENCE 1968 • 1973 

OrderNo.DAd209303 

^ GoTUFFH, Harvey Leonaro, Ph.D. Wayne State Universfty, 1981 . 
/ ' 503pp. > ^ , 

Israel, an emerging nation'with a survfva» bs^ economy and 
national goals aimed at unifying its diverse population, was one of the 
^ last Westem cultures to.introduce a general television system. Jhe 
• , delay was caused by a disparity of beliefs regarding televi^o'n's 
relative importance to the society and the medium was opposed by 
government officials, political parties, religious groups, and 
• representatives pf other media. Television finally began opjerating in 
1968, allegedly to i^^iph and communicate with nearly one million 
' Arabs in territories Israel had won in the Six-Day War of 1967. Thra 
* 'amended'^Broacreasting Authority Uw of 1968. passed by the Knesset 
(Pariiament), set forth lofty objectives for general television which 
were tied into the nation'al goals and designed to rpake the medium an 
outlet for Israeli creative encfeavor, 

The-purpose of the study was to explore general television history 
Mo discover (1) the internal and external influence, (2) the content 
and-direction of the programming, and (3) the relationship between 
thecontent and the Broadcasting Authority Law objectives. 

Historical records and the print media were extensively reviewed 
from the days of the Palestine Broadcasting Service in 1936. Personal 
interviews were conducted on three continents with twenty-eight 
prominent individuals involved with Israeli broadcasting. This helped 
determine trends, directions and the internal and external influences 
on television. Program lisUngs were studiedat six-month inten/als to 
ascertain categories, the amount and perdJnt of time devoted to each 
category, and the producing country. Budgets, official records and 
audience surveys were also reviewed. 

The study concluded that general television-was rushed into being 
prematurely, and neglected to satisfy its Original raison d'etre-to 
reach the Arabic audiente. The dominant Hebrew-language schedule 
was filled with programs which seemed to neglect the provisions of 
the Law; entertainment programs from the United States proliferated 
on the medium. With inadequate facilities, a l^ck ot talent, ^nd , 

• insufficient funding from the beginning, general television during its 
first five years was never able to completely fulfill its initial promise of 
being a special entity in a special land. 

■ . : C 

TELEVISION SITUATION COMEDY AND POST-WAR LIBERAL 
IDEOLOGY: 1950 1980 ^ Order No, DA8207024 

HaiAmoto, Darrell Yoshito, Ph.D. University of California. Irvine, 
1981.*299pp. Chair: Professor Peter Clecak 

The purpose of this study is to determine the nature of the 
relationship between post-War American ideology and the television 
situation comedy. After first describing the salient features of the 

• situation comedy by employing methods informed by semiotics, a 
discussion of ideology is pferented. The concept of ideology is given 
broader meaning than its previous operational usage in much of 
American socTal science literature. 

Following this, a decade-by-decade historical sun/ey of significant 
situation comedies is rendered. Thirty y^ars of television situation 
comedies are "read" as texts^to discover both their latent and 
. manHest purport. A primary^purpose here is to descnbe the 
relationship between politics and culture. ; 

The study concludeslhat vi/hay may be called the dominant 
liberal ideology" has remained fairiy consistent in the television 
situation comedy since its ioception, with certain important ^ 
exceptions. These "exceptions" suggest that perhaps the dommant 
liberal ideology and "emergent cultural practices" are engaged in an 
unceasing struggle despite the veneer of social and cultural . 
consensus in America. Even in commercial television, social 
ideologies inimical to th^ dominant order are permitted expression, 
however limited. From'here. the problem enters into the realm df 
wider social theory. 
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A HISTORY OF THe MERGER OF NATIONAL PUBLIC RADIO 
AND THE ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC RADIO STATIONS 

OrderNo. 0A8209992 
Hanhy, James MicHAa. Ph.D. Th9 University of Iowa, 1981. 314pp. 
Supervisor Associate Professor Robert PejSper 

National Public Radio (NPR). the United States* first nationwide 
permanent noncommercial radio network, was established by the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting (CPS) in 1970 as a membership ' 
• organization with local noncommercial statioris electing a maioritv of 
the Board of Oirectjrs. r 

The network, as created, was'responsible for the production, 
programming, and distribution of programs on the network . 
interconnection. The remaining major nationaWunction, representing 
the stations and the public radio system to Qongress and CPS, was 
. the responsjbilityof a separate organization (NFEB's National ' - 
Educational Radio division). In 1973. representation became the ' 
responsibility of the Association of Public Radio -Stations (APRS), 
which from 1975 through 1977, engaged in a sericsof extended ' 
negotiations with NPR on a possible merger of the two organizations. . 
On May 3. 1977, the APRS and NPR memberships voted to merg^ and ° 
create a singf^organizatio/ to handle ail the major responsibilities for 
public radio onJhe nation ah level, 

^TKis stuc)j^j|fcamines the history of NPR from its formation through 
the restfuctunf^^Tof the public radio resulting from the NPR/APRS " 
'"erg^. Specifically, this history analyzes fqur issues of enduring- 
importance to public ra'dio s/stem during the tivo year merger 
period: (1) the'fijlationship^r^een national organizations and ' 
member stations; (2) system insulation from political pressures;' . 
(3) managing the national organizations; and (4) system funding^. 

The study concludes 'that while not ideal, the first threeof thelour 
issues, which are largely internal to tiie system.,have been at least 
temporarily resolved to an acceptable level. The relations between 
NPR and its stations, the insulation of programming from political 
^ pressures, and the management of the system, though, could • 
continue to pose problems for NPR in th^future. 

The fourth issue, largely beyond the system's control, long-range 
fundiog, has yet to be resolved and. if not resolved, will become an 
even greater threat to public radio's survival. Without the security of 
•tong-range funding, the delicate balances achieved on the other three 
^, ^.issues couildbe^substantially jeopardized.' 
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PUBLIC PERCEPTIONS OF INFLIJENCES ON TELEVISION 
C6nTENT . * Order No. 8201448 

Hayes, lilARK Stephen, Ph.D. Ohio Univ^ty, ^9S^, 20i9pp. Director 
of Dissertation: Drew O. McDaniel 

This study investigates one of the characteristics of mass ^ 
communication- -the paucity of feedback- It examines the relative 
importance of two conditions which appear to be associated with the 
audience participating in any means of feedback: (a) the degree to 
which a response is believed to affect subsequent content; and 
(b) the degree, to which one has access to a means of responding^ 

These conditions were examined by making comparisons between 
the general public and persons who have written letters to television 
stations. The study considered five sources of influence on' television 
content, direct ai^dience feedback; ratings; advertisers; preferences 
of television executives; and government. For each of these sources 
of influence, public perceptions were ascertained regarding (a) the 
relative importance of the source of influertce and (b) the' 
respondents' access to the source of influence. Respondents alsq^ 
estimated the importarfee which television decisionmakers woufd 
^sign to* each of these five factors. * - 

An instrument with Likert-type items was developed through 
pretesting. It was administered by lelephone to a random sarnple oi 
persons in the counties which corhpnse the Saint Louts television 
maKket's area of dominant influence, Responses from the general ^ 
public were colfipared with a random sample of persons who had 
written letters to Saint Louis television stations A totSi of 225 perso/>s . 
V jvi^wed. V 
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variables examined, the public believes that ratings and 
advertisers havfe the greatest inlluence oatelevision content, followed 
by the preferences of television executives, then letters from viewers, 
andfinally government Respondents expected that television 
decisionmalsers would assign a similar order of importance to these 
variablesvexcept that such decisionmakers are expected to identify 
preferences of television executives as the least important variable. 
The most accessible means of influencing television content is 
perceived to be through advertisers and secondarily by writing letters 
to television stations. Thus, advertisers are not only thought to^have 
substantial influence on television programs but are also seen^as a 
very accessible source of influence. Thie results emphasized the 
relative lack of influence which government is thought to have On 
television content. 

A comparison of letter vsfrtters with other respdndents suggests 
that audience participation in the process of expressing preferences 
to the mass media is better explained by the accessibility o' a means 
^of feedback than by the influence the feedback response is expect^ 
to have on subsequent content. SpecifJcally, letters are not 
considered sig nificantly more influential by letter writers than by 
others, yet writing a letter is t{^ought to require less effort by those * 
who had written than by others. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN INSTRUMENT TO MONITOR 
SCIENCE COURSE CONTENT OF TELEVISION NEWS FOR 
NON-COLLEGE PREPARATORY STUDENTS :\ 

OrderNo. 8201104 
HoLLiNs, Way ne'Cmarus. Eo.D. University ot California, Los Angeles 
1981. 57pp. Chair: Professor John McNeil 

A general decYine m test scores and society's dissatisfaction with < 
.the resultS/Of public education has prompted law-making bodies 
nationwide to enact legislation placing more specific demands on 
public-education. Much of this legislation has reflected an emphasis 
upon educational accountabilily. A public demand has generally been 
let s get back to the basics! iTwhich usually translates not only into 
reading, writing and anjhm^tic. but basic content for any subject 

At this time science^nd its accompanying technology has been 
undergoing unpreceden\d growth. Science education has been 
unable to keep^pace.More and mtfre the citizenry of the world is 
faced with making decisions which atfect and/or are being affected in . 
^me way by the utilization of the science technology of the day 
Science^education is confronted with this double faceted problem of 
responding to the "back to the basics** demand while at the same 
time anempting to maintain a relevancy with the burgeoning amount 
of science information being produced. It is an information source 
that has growth surpassing the ability of textbook^ revisions to Keeb 
pace. , <r 

It was the purpose of this study to develop an instrument' cap able 
of allowing a quantifiable analysis of those science concepts having 
an impact upon contemporar>' society. In addition to being 
quantifiable, the instrument must accomplish its intended purpose of 
Identifying useful concepts efficiently with a minimum employment of ^ 
nme. ^ 

In }his particular instance, television news programmii^f^as the 
source analyzed. The science information cbntent was analyzed on 
the basis of its frequency of presentation In combination with the 
consideration of the educational format of its presentation. The data 
o these two faotprs is to be inserted into a "Needs Assessment** lyoe 
of matrix in an attempt to make a determination regarding' the validity 
W these data, i.e. science concepts, as content maner for a current 
science course of study for non-cdllege preparatory students. 
^ The instrument fo( recording and quantifying the data was 
SMbiected to a jury type of internal validation. The average of all 
rSS.^ • '^"/^^ upper quartile indicating a poStiCe validation. 
Reliability of the instrument/methodology was measured using a 
correlation of coders agreements, the resulting average coefficient of'- 
reliabilitywas0.83.also an acceptable rating.. se coenicient of 
The validity and reliability determinations suppprl the usef ulhess of 
his instrument for its intended purpose, further les ting's nfceS 
to determine its usefulness in analyzing other information sources 
and/or ,te usefulness in aiding in the determination of content y 
material for otheV disciplines of study. ' - ; leni^ 



rAj compahative analysis of. the programming 
Practices of black owneo black-orienteo ra'ctio 
§t4j10ns and whlte^owneb black-oriented radio 

STATldNj^^^ ^ » ^ ^ OrdefNo. DA8125726 

jETtR. James Phillip, Ph.D. The University of y\/ificonsin • Madison, 
1981. 176pp; Supervisor: Assistanf Professor Timothy Haight 

.Many empirical studies and •'thought places'*" have ir^dicated that 
the mass media stereotype members of Vnmqnty groups, particularly 
blacks. A common rejoirxJer to these studies is that the stereotyping 
would end and content would change if minority group members 
owned and consequently controlled more media outlets than they 
have historically. The Federal Cortjmuni cations Commission (FCC) 
and various other government agencies adopterfseveral policies 
designed to increase the level of minority ownership of radio and 
television stations. The goal of these policies was that diversity of 
ownership would result in diversity of content. 

This thesis examined this policy in the contextof black-oriented 
radio, currently the most pen/asi^ve type of the broadcasl»media with 
cross racial ownership, in the .areas of Nfews, Public^Aff airs and Other 
programming, public service announcements, commercial " 
programming anrfplaytists. Alt nonplayltst areas were analyzed on the 
basis of the quantitative data used by the FCC to determine the 
performance of licensees.* Playfists were examined by Analyzing the . 
composition of playtistsat black -oriented radio stations by ownertype. 

' The playlist analysis indicated thai black-owned black-onented • 
radio stations differed significantly from stereotypic black -oriented 
radio playiists than white owned black-onented radio stations. There 
were no significant differences for the black owned and v.'hite-owned 
black-oriented radio stations for the other are^ that were the subject 
of this Study. £ ' ♦ " 

major point of the study was that the questioq of diversity may 
depend to a large extent on the type of measurement used and that 
measurements containing criteria which incorporate some type of 
• qualitative standards are likely to reveal diversity better thapsheerly 
quantitative measurements. 
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IMPACT OF INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION PROGRAMS ON 
, SIXTH GRADERS' COGNITIVE STRUCTURE AS A FUNCTION 
OF COGNITIVE STYLE AND CONTENT ACQUISITION 

OrderNo, DA8211155 
JoCHUMS, Brenoa Lee, Ph.D. Indiana Unlversrty\ 1981. 231 pp. 

The purpose of the study was (o investigate cognitive structure 
chang^ in sixth grade students after exposure to five instructional 
programs from the ThinHAbout series. Multidimensional scaling (MDS) 
configuratior^ of 10 judging information concepts were examined in 
light of student flefd-dependenceM'ndependence (F1*D) and 
acquisition of program content^ 

Two instruments were developed and submitted Jo reliability 
' testing irY eight classes (N s 188). Each focused on the instructional 
-content dealing voth judging Information sources. A cognitive 
structure questionnaire (Form C) consisted of 45 dissimilarity 
judgments, and an acquisition test (Form M) used a traditional 
multiple choice format. 

The hypothesis testing design was a preteJSt^posttest comparison 
with a small posttest only group. Twelve classes (N = 266) viewed 
one l5-minute program dally for a week^AII students took the Group 
If Embedded Figures T-est a pretest. Form C was given as a pretest to' 
the 10 pre^post classes, but not to the two posttest only classes^ 
Presentations of the posttests (Form M and C) were counterbalanced 
in all classes. , y 

Two types of MDS were used: the KYST program for aggr^ated 
data and theSINDSCAL program for individual ^aia nfiatrices. Group 
cognitive structure representations revealed the Impact of 
Think About programs used in a natural classroom setting even 
without the benefit of f ollow^iip lessons, three KYST dimensions 
desfnbed the relationships between concepts. 0^ discriminated 
sources relevant to the drartiatic context of the problem-solving issue. 
D2 vvas an evaluative dimension, and D3 separated human from non* 
^human sources* 
O 
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Increased distinctions between certain concepts and clustering of 
others were consistent with instructional cor|ent, Posttest KYST 
configurations differed from pretest conflgi^iions for both the pre- 
post and posttest only samples' Sex and coSk(er balancing subgroup 
solutions also showed increased qualitative structuring.^Evidence of a 
pretest effect was limited. 

The use of Fl-D as an individual cliff erences^reoi'ctor must 6^ ** 
reconsidered in light of tha outcome variables. FIs performed 
significantly better than FDs on Form M. but results were mixed on 
Form C. For the SINDSCAL analyses, four extreme groups were 
selected' Fl. FD, high acquisition, and low acquisition. SINDSCAL 
subject loadings did not differentiate FIs from FDs. WKen FhD groups , * 
were separated, the Fl solutions accounted for more variance than 
the FO solutions in one counterbalancing condition. , 



ASSESSMENT OF THE NEW WORLD INFORMATION ORDER: 
A QPNTENT ANALYSIS OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
^ COVERAGE BY THE PRIMARY WESTERN TELEVISION 

NETWORKS Order No. DA8203174 

KiTATANi, Kenji, Ph D The University of Wisconsin • Madison, I98t. 
1 50pp. Supervisor: Professor Don R. Le Due # 

This thesiS Mvestigates the extent of international news flow via 
television news program of the industrial nations. It isolates the 
^roces^of flow and examines those factors whi|:h tend to encourage 
or inhibit the flow of television nesvs items from one region of the 
world to another. 

Video tape and news script samples from three Ameripan, two 
British and two Japanese television netwcf ks over a period of six 
months were obtained to conduct ah empirical study. By utilizing 
content analysis, the difference between the seven programs in terms 
0} their relati^/e time distribution, story types and newsthemesof 
international coverage peculiar to their newcasts'were distinguished. 

Upon completion of the empirical study, the researcher used the 
processed data to develop an explanation of^the factors that appear 
to determine the particular characteristics of'television-nevi^flow; 
. ecpnomic and political dominance of Western nations cause 
'^imbalance" in the flow. However, this explanation differed from the 
established hypothesis which attempts to explain the '^imbalance'' in 
the international news flow; the d'oQiination of West and their 
imperialistic pressure and influence caused Imbalance in the flow. 

The thesis concludes that the researcher's explanation is more 
powerful than the established fiypothesis. However, it suggests the 
necessity of conducting additional studies of this type tq develop 
more conclusive hypotheses which can explain the function of 
international-news flow. 



PUBLIC BROADCASTING AND FREE EXPRESSION: AN 
EXAMINATION OF THE JWPACT OF THE GOVERNMENT . 
NEXUS - ^ - ' Order No. 8201844 

Kleiman. Howaro Michael. Pk.6. University of dragon, ^QB^ 413pp 
Adviser: Dr. Ronald Sherriffs 

, Public broadcasting's right of free expression has been 
constrained since the federal government became intimately involved 
with the system through passage of the Public Broadcasting Act of 
1967. This study devotes particular attention to assessing how public 
television journalism has been affected by the government's 
presence. 

The Public Broadcasting Act placed direct limitations on public 
braodqasting's First Amendment rights by establishing a proscfibtion 
agamst editorializing and a requirement calling for all programs or 
sefies fund§d by the Corporation for^Public Broadcasting to maintain • 
strict objectivity and balance, while these provisions had little direct 
impact on public television journahsm. they established a precedent 
for "separate but unequSr* treatment of public and commercial 
broadcasting in terms of the First Amendm^m. The Act also left the 
•system vulnerable to political pressure by its failure to provide long, 
term insulated funding^- 
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Public broadcasting's second class status under the First 
Amendment has made it especially vulnerable to political pressure as 
revealed by a review of the system's interaction with the White ^o^^e^^ 
and Congress from 1967 to the present The years of the Nixon '*y 
administration depict the clearest and m^t blatant attempt by the 
government to manipulate public television's public affairs * 
programming, as documented'by material secured through the 
Fr^om of Information Act. Therefore, much of this study is devoted 
ib an analytical narrative of that period* 

This study also reviews the decisions of the Federal 
Communications Commisson and the courts, which haver addressed 
public broadcasting's freedom of expression. This analysis reveals a 
fundamental tension not only between the constraints conta»hed m 
the Public Broadcasting Act and the public broadcaster*s First 
Amendment rights, but also between the constraints and the FCC's 
requirement that a broadcast licensee-commercial or public--serve 
the information needs of its community. 

The study concludes with a review of some of the questions 
involved m government subsidized speech. The implications of 
likening public stations licensed to government enta»es to tradit»onal 
public forurtis are assessed. , 



AN EFFECTIVENESS MEASURE FOR VISUAL 
COMMUNICATION MEDIA; TOWARD DEFINITION OF 
VISUAL PRINCIPLES QrderNo, DA8210668 

Lewis. Elaine Mary; Ph.D. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 1981^ 
178pp. Adviser. George A. Barnett 

Visual media can be vital tools for communication. Their vitality 
stems from universal validity and expanding accessibility. For their 
potential to be fully realized, however, standards for media 
effectiveriess are critical. ^ 

This study Integrates concejDts about visual communication from 
the diverse fields of design theory, communication systems 
engineering, and'human communication research. The resulting 
descriptive theory and its evaluative tests'are offered as a preliminary 

founda^tion of basic research necessary for a science of visual mfsdia 
effectiveness. * ^ 

This dissertation argues that standardifor the quality o^ visual 
media.can be precisely defin^ througrtrnathematical modelirig/Thts 
theoretical definition combines practical insights from visual design 
with evaluation techniques from systems engineering and social , 
science to yield exemplars for visual displays. These criteria are • 
called'Visual Prirtciples. • • 

Visual Principles are standards for media effectiveness. They 
incorporate both parameters, operation alized in this investigation as 
form variables, and the structural organizatiori among these 
o parameterSi analyzed through multidimensional scaling of variable ' : 
stimuli. Additional tests discover optimal levels for some variables 
through causal links with viewer preference. In short, this study 
^ proposes a riTathematical model that describes cognitively relevant* 
paranftters optimized for viewer preference^ a standard for visual 
media effectiveness, ^ , , 

The theory fo^y^sual Principles is explored through four empirical 
tests:' A PRETEST to assesijtfescrlptive stimuli for variables; a 
MULTIDIMENSIONAL ANALYSIS to discover functional relationships 
among these descriptors; and two VISUAL FORM PREFERENCE 
JESTS to find optimal levels fdr ?ome of thes parameters. 

^ Test methodology includes metric multidimensional analysis 6f 
ratio scaled subject judgements' for graphic pair comparison stimuli, 
and regression analysis for causal models linking viewer preference * 
with visual forni variables and t)ther viewer factors. Stimuli for visual * 
form variables were abstract graphic displays. Some time varying 
variables were illustrated through unique videotape stimuli. 

. A spatial map of cognitive organization for nine variable 
descriptor$ is presented and discussed. Other an alyses find a 
positive, cun/iljnear functional relationship between viewer 
^ preferpnce anq one form variable, static complexity. 



A STUDY OF PARENTAL AV/ARENESS OFJHE USE 6F 
TELEVISION AND ^S. INFLUENCE ON ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CHILPREN *- ' / Order No, 0A8204O13 

McGrath. James Thomas. D Eo Boston Co/^e. 1981. 97pp. 
Director: Dr. Dondld T. Donley . * , 

The research was designed-to measure hpw parents perceive their ^ 
awareness of the various factors of television viewing -These factors 
are. (1) The amount of tir^e children spend viewing television 
(2) The influence television has on chiWreo ,(3) Jhe amqunt and type ^ 
*of violence seen Oft television by children (4). Children's inability to 
comprehend the moral implications of what they view on television. 
• (5) The value of parental supervision and interaction tn children's 
television viewing.- 

A questionnaire was developed for employment'in the research. 
.The questionnaire consists of factual statements doncerning the 
'influence of television on children. It was develop^ with the aid of a 
cross- section of experts in the field of television and its relationship to 
children. These experts were selected from various sectors as; 
parents groups, directors of educational television, private groups 
^ Such as Prime-Time School Television, national netwo^s^ch as 
ABC. NBC and CBS, university departments of comrnunication. child 
psychiatrists and peidiatricians and other leading exp^erts in the field. 
The reference. Educational Research byt. R. Gay was employed as a 
gifide in the development of the instrument* A random sample of 
parents was administered the questionnaire. The sample group 
con^sts of parents of elementary school children fron^thfee 
communities in Massachusetts. These communities areStoneham. 
Kingston and Hopedale. * 

Three sub* studies were conducted to reveal information 
concerning the following^ (1) As a group, are mothers or are,fathers 
more aware of the influence of television on children? (2) Does the , 
fact that the p arents watch a certain quantity of television relate to the 
degree of awareness they have of television's influence on children? 
(3) Is there a significant difference in the degree of awareness • 
mothers have of the influence of television on children due in part to 
the time mothers spend away from home at-work? \ 
. lrhe researcher found parents are aware of the Influence of 
television oq children. Specifically, the r^esearcher found 84,0% of the 
parents responding agree to the facts concerning the amount of time 
children spend watching television and the general influerice the 
medium has on them;83.4% agree to the items concerning th^ ' 
quantity and type of violence seen on television by children; 90.3% 
agree that parents need to supervise the viewing habits of their 
children and interact with their children about the shows they both ^ 
view together. 

The three sub-studies revealed the following information; 

(1) Mothers are more aware than fathers of the influence of television, 
, on children. The mothers sampled scored higher than the fathers and 

had a smaller standard deviation, indicating that as a group, they are 
' more in agreement with each other on the topic than the fathers. The 

mothers accounted for approximately. 75% of the responses while the 
" fathers composed the remaining 25%. (No guardians responded.) 

(2) An inverse relationship existed between the amount of time 
parents watch television and their awareness of its influence on> 
elementary school children. As the amount of time parents watch 
television increased their score on the questionnaire decreased. 

(3) Little difference of awareness exists between mothers who are » 
employed part«time and those who are not employed Mothers who 
work full-time are less aware of the influence of television on children. 
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FANTASY LIFE ANp MEDIA USE PATTERNS OF ADULTS 
AND CHILDREN ' ^ 

MclLwRAiTM. Robert Douglas. Ph.D. T/id University ot Manitoba 
(Canada), ^9Q'i ' 

Two studies investigated the fantasy life correlates of adi/lts* 
television, radio, apd print use and children's television use. In the 
'Adult Study. 21 9 s*ubjects completed the Imaginal Processes 
Inventory. Personal Apributes Ouesfionpafre, and a media use 
checklist The media use and fantasy life measures, all anonymous, 
were administere<) as ostensibly separate studies on different ' 
occasions Contents in each of the three media were categorized as. 
(1) lnterpersona!lnformallon,(2) Impersonallnformation, (3) Sport 
and Physical Activity. (#) Sexual-Romantic, (5) Musical. 
(6) Nonviolent Drama, (7) Violent Drama, and'(8) Humorous. 
Principal Components Analysis yielded seven-fantasy and sex^role 
factors and seven media us^t factors. Canonicaf Correlations 
indicated that a media diet heavy in print erotica, sports in all three 
media, and general television viewing characterized stereotypically 
masculine individuals with an ObsessionahEmotional fantasy style. 
Such individuals were also high in guilty, fear of failure, hostile, and 
heroic fantasies, and were unlikely to read other types of print or 
listeri to radio Such a dysphoric fantasy life ^iso correlated with 
television u(e alone, particularly viewing of musical, comedy, and ^ 
violent programmes Heavy users of a media diet high in radio 
listening and sports In all media reported few dysphoric fantasies but 
were also low in a variety of other positive and negative types. 

In the Child Study^ S2 grade one students were individually tested 
using the Imaginal Processes Inventory foV Children. They were also 
asked to identify 20 photographs of television personalities, selected 
on the basts of correlations with parental reports and parents' own 
viewing, in a pilot study. Children also took the Peabody Picture 
Vocabuiaf?7Tfet. Partialling out the correlation of identification scores 
with age and IQ. it was found that for children, as foK adults, a 
negative, anxious, hostile fantasy style correlated v^th general 
television viewing, especially viewing ,of comedies, nonviolent dram^. 
and sports Boys were more likely fo identify sports, talk shows, and 
violent programmes and wereJower in fanciful "child-like "'fantasies, 
girls were higher in this type of fantasizing and more likely to Identify 
comedies ^nd nonviolent dramas. - 



USES -AND GRATIFICATIONS ASSOCIATED WITH PRIME 
TIME TELEVISION: CONTENT AND^INDlVlDU AL VIEWEft 
DIFFERENCES ' * Order No. DA8209673 

Marj^in, Davio C Ph D. University oi Oregon, ^9S^. U9pq: Adviser: 
Dr.'William R.Elliott 

The uses and gratifications approach was employed to investigate 
the differences in audience functigns served by different tef^i$ion 
content for difie rent audience rpembers. 9road support was ftund in 
the uses and gratifications litefatjjre for research into the rcleroi 
content in dfeterminingjhe gratifications audPence members derive 
from media use. The lit'^rature further suggested that diff ere nt ^ 
individuals may use the same content for different purposes. The 
'following three research hypotheses were developed based on the 
literature review: (l) that different uses an^ gratifications would be 
found to be associated with different content. (2) that different uses 
and grati(icatlons would be found, to be associated with the same • , 
content by different audience members, ^nd (3) that contefj^seekin^ 
indi\^duals will derive different gratifications from media content than 
media-seekers .or nonseekel^. 

Several methodologioal tests were involved in the development of 
testsfor the r^earch hypotheses. Factor analysis was)^ployed to ^ 
kSenlify major dimensions of gratification underlying televisiori^use. 
Likert scales were constructed for each of the five^gr^tification 
dimensions that emerged; personal utility, societal contatt social 



utiiity, escape, and acting. Four television programs were selected as 
stimuli: 60 Minutes, Lou Grant, M*A *S*H, and Charlie*s Angels. A 
survey based on the gratification scales was administered to 190 
students at the University of Oregon in the Summer of 1981. 
• Data analysis, employing analysis of variance, Mests, correlation, 
and multiple regression supported alt three research hypotheses; 
there were sigmficaot differences between program scores on all five 
gratification dimensions; several media use and derfiographic 
vanables emerged as significant predictors of differential uses of the 
same program by drfterent audience members, ahd content -seekers 
differed significantly from media -seekers* and nonseekers. 

This study contributes to the uses and gratifications approach by 
focusing on the rote of content. Further studies might fruitfully 
examine a broader range of entertain/nent programs and more refined 
ways of categorizing viewers. ^ ' 



THE OFFICE OF TELECOMMUNICAT^IONS POLICY AND 
BROADq|AST ISSUES; A CASE STUDY OF MEDIA-STATE' 
INTERAqriON Order No. DA8208O1 4 

MitL£R, James Robhrt, Ph D. University ot Pennsylvania, 1981. 
3l6pp. Supervisor George Gerbner ^ 

This is a report of an investigation of the U.S. Office of 
Telecommunications Policy (OTP) in its role as presidential adviser 
and advocate and national policy planner. The study focused 
primarily upon the OTP's activities pertaining to broadcast-related 
telecommunications. 

At the time the OTP was established, historically stable and 
favorable relations between domiri^l broadcaster's and federal 
aulhqrilies were bejfli^isajpted. The growing complexity and 
significance of telecommunications, however, demanded a 
cooperative relationship. The expert planning capability represented 
by the OTP and its prestigious location m the Executive Office of the 
President conslihjte an Important instance .of attempted cooperation. 

Documentary evidence was the principal data source for the study. 
Four type§ of documents were examined: published news accounts; 
federal publications, including hearings transcripts and reports; OTP 
start studies, ^presentations and press releasesrand relevant literature 
from communications and other fields. A second source of 
information was interviews wjih knowledgeable informants, including 
OTP f ou nding director Dr. Clay T. Whitehead. 

After tracing hisloncal events that led to the OTP*s establishment, 
the study presents a record of OTP involvement with several 
broadcast-related issues between 1970 and 1978: regulatory rules for 
domestic ^tellites, long-range func^ing and program^mmg pnactices 
for public^tjroadcasting, regulatory rules for cable television, station 
licensing, deregulation of commercial radio. prime-lime TV reruns, 
and an increase in VHF-TV stations. 

. The OTP wasjudged to be ineffective in achie\^ing boti) its 
' operative goals foF the aboye issues and its official goal of greater 
stability in refations betweein broadcasters and federal authorities. 
F(we major constraints on OTP effectiveness were identified: the 
OTPs neglect of planning for comprehensive national 
telecommunications policy, tactical relations with established policy 
actors, the problematic nature of tfte OTP*s role as presidential 
advocate, Nixon administration media politics, and the Jea'dership of 
Director Whitehead. ^ • ' 

Desire for an executive advocaje and telecommunications policy 
planner Is shown io have persisted after the OTf^'s abolition. The 
study concludes by noting contradictory forces In this desire.^tensions , 
and potential controversy inherent in media-state felations.and the 
need shared by telecommunications and governmental elites to forge . 
joint policy ;*in (he national interest**. 
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• CHIl.Df\EN*S PERCEPTIONS OF TEUEVIS ION CHARACTERS 
♦•^ ' ' • ' • Order No, 81 28444 

NicouNi, Pu, Ph.D. The University of iowa, 1981. 282pp. 
Supervisors: Professor Samuel L. Becker, Professor Douglas M. ' 
Trank 

* • e 

This sludy^examipes school age children's perceptions of * 
letevtsion chacacters. Based upon previous research and upon the 
theory of perscfm per<2eption development, itwas expected that <i 
children's perceptions would be mediated by the age and sex of the 
children, their liking for the television characters, and the sex of the 
television characters. 

The sample forlhe study included a total of 96 subjects, sixteen - 
mafes and sixteen females at each of three different age levels. Each 
subject wis interviewed individually. The interviewer showed the 
subjects pictures of twelve m^le and twelve female television 
characters, ail of whom were then appearing during prime time hours,* 
Subjects were asked tcchoose and describe their most liked male, 
Xheir least liked m^le, and then the same for the female characters. All 
their descriptions were recorded and then transcribed for content 
apalysis. 

The content analysis was done in four stages or levels. First, each 
description was analyzed ip terms of total units produced, each unit 
being a statement or idea that couid be defined as a fact or item of 
information fefemng to that^televisjon character. Second, the units 
within the description were divided into manifest or inferred types. 
Third, the units were Classified into different categories of descriptive 
statements. Fourth, the types of explanations given by the subjects 
were coded. 

The results of this study tend to support the notion that children's 
perceptions of television characters parallel actual^person percefJtion, 
tomething which heretofore has not been shown foi* television 
characters. As expected, age, sex of subject, liking for charjiclers and 
sex of characters were all found to be significant variables in <he 
descnption of television characters, and hence in theperceptio^ of 
television characters. Thus, from the results of this study it is possible 
to conclude that television characters, like actual people, are relevant 
social stimuli for school-age children. 



APi>LlCATION OF PRIMACY- RECENCY IN COfylPARATIVE, 
ADVERTISING . Order No. DA8208228 

Ohanian,Roo8ina, Ph.D. The University of Texas at Austin, 1981. 
183pp. Supervisor Isabella C. M. Cunningham ^ " 

In the-past decade extensive res&rch has been done in the area 
of order effect in the field Qf communication and psychology, with the 
most investigated research topic being the primacy-recency effects of 
message organization. Furthermore, in recent years, encouraged by 
4he Federal Trade Commission, advertisers have increased their use 
of comffjSifaiive advertising. Past research In the area of comparative 
advertisif^ has been mostly concerned with the ethicat and legal 
aspects and very few studies have dealt with the effectiveness issue. 
A review of the literature In the area of primacy-recency and 
comparative advertising, shows that these two areas are closely 
related. The order of message presentation is an important issue in 
comparative advertising, and researchers, seem to have overlooked 
the potential connection of these two areas. » ^ 

The pr^nt study measures the effects of primacy-recency of two 
m^sage formats in the evaluation, recall and likelih'ood-of usage of . 
two services. It also assessed the effectiveness of comparative versus 
noncomparative advertisements in terms of recall, evaluation and 
•likelihood of usage of these same services. 

The findings indicated that for both types of comparative ' 
. advertisements primacy-recency Effected the evaluation, recall, and 
likelihood of usage of the sigrvices tested. As an example.'^the service 
that was mentioned first in the comparative advertiseme/itrwas 
evaluated more favorably by |he respondents. The likelihood of usage * 
of the product was also significantly affected by the primacy^recehcy 
of the advertistrig message.'Recall of the names were the same for 
both types of message format in cornparalive advertising. In addjtlon, 
recalling oftKeseNice names had 9P significant effector), the ' ' • 
#v^at|on of that sen/ice. 



The analysis for comparative versus noncomparative ..^.^ 
advertisements with respect to the evaluation, likelihood of use and' ' . 
recall indicated that noncomparative message formats were mor6 ' 
effective 'or each service. Furthermore, the likelihood of use was 
sign fic? ly higher for services mentioned in noncomparative versus 
thoj ♦ioned in comparative versus those mentioned in' 
comparative advertisements. Recall of the service names was the 
same for both types of advertisements and finally, recail had no effect 
on evaluation of the I .vices. 



EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION PRODUCTION: A DEWEY AN 
PERSPECTIVE Order No. 0A8209202 

Paluzzi, James Vincent, Ph D. Kent State University, 141pp. 
Directors: Normand Bernier, George Harrison 

The purpose of this research was to apply selected concepts of 
John Dewey*s educational philosophy to the development of a ♦ 
theoretical foundation for educational televisioxi-production. The 
rationale for this research was bas^ on the premise. that most 
educators know relatively little about how television can be use<j to 
educate learners in traditional and nontraditi^onal contexts; 

furthermore, it was postulated that most television production 
personnel know relativejy little about education- particularly with 
regard to the comprehensive educational theory of John Dewey. It 
was therefore hypothesized that an examination of television 
production from a perspective based upon John Dewey's writings on 

(1) communication, (2) transaction, (3) interest and ideals, 

(4) esthetics, and (5) public affairs would result in guidelines which, if 
implemented, could result in a refined level of production practice. 

' This research has attempffed to test this hypothesis by means of a 
three*stage methodological approach. The first stage, theoretical 
exposition, was used to elucidate the major thrust of Dewey*s i 
argument on each of the five abovementioned elements. The second 
stage, contextual analysis, was divided into two parts: (1) an ^ 
interpretation of the theory.with regard to its specific application to 
the problems of educational television production, ahd 

(2) comparison/contrasts with'alternative approaches for the 
purposes of clanflcation. The third stage, synthesis and integration^^ - 
attempted to develop guidelines ^hich educators and television 

. producers could implement to effect an improvement in the nature of 
educational television programming. 

On the basis of this investigation, support was found for tho 
postulation, that educational television production is the 
communication of a method of action by means of a tra'ftsactionair*' 
mediatiorv of interest and ideals in a manner which resulls in a ^ 
concentration and a clanflcation of viewer experiences. It was 
therefore concluded that a transactional approach to educational 
television production > -developed m the dissertation - could lead to the 
development of the Great Community: a society in which the 
importance of interdepencfent activities -transactions-iS both 
appreciated ar>d respected. This will come about as individuals are 
integrated intb Communities qf interests, through* which the self can 
be fdentified and recognized^ ^ 
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• * A^MICRb STUDY OF TELEVISION NEV/fe AT THE LOCAL 
LEVEL: TELEVISI6N STATION, WBAP^TV, FORT WORTH • 
DALLAS; TELEVISION NEWS DIRpcYOR, JAMES A. BYRdN; 
TELEVISION NEWSCAST, ♦'THE TEXAS NEWS"; EACH A ^ 
RRST IN TEXAS ' Order No. 8128675 

Pratt, Jamc% D avio. Ph.D. The UnNfihity of Texas at Austin, 1981 . 
275pp. Supervisor; Professor Jorge Reina Sdhement 

The Problem arxj Hypothesis of this study is to answer the 
question of whether Jimmy Byron fit the great-man theory of Thomas 
Cariyle, or Sidney Hook's suggestion that men of shiall or middling ^ 
stature could meet the challenge of the new technology of television 
by occupying the seat of authority? In the process the study 
chronicles the birth, growth, decline, and death of "The Texas News." 
The film ney/sreel format of WBAP-TV was bom on Seplembec 29, 
1948 ar)d quietly fintshed its run shortly after lOriX) P.M.>^ugust 1*. ' 
. 1969'. 

The Texas News" won a dozen national awar^is as the best 
newscast jn'the nation. Byron's news organization was awarded the 
national Sigma Delta Chi bronze medallion for its comprehensive 
coverage cf the assassination of President Kennedy November 22, 
1963. "The Texas News'* was characterized by restraint, good taste, 
completeness and accuracy in its reporting of the President's visit to 
Texas that ended in death. The citation read, **. . . this trageOy of 
world-wide signiflcaoce req\jfr^ work fulfilling the highest^standards 
of journalistic excellence. . . 

Byron was ateo president of the Radio-Television Newst)irectors 
Association anothe first broadcast journalist to be elected national 
president of Sigma Delta Chi. He was also the recipient of the Wells 
Memoi^al Key, the highest honor that can be conferred on a Sigma 
Delta Chi member. 

Ampng Byron's men who went on to bfgger and better jobs were: 
Jim Vinson to CBS in Los Angeles; Jtmmie M^ell to CBS in 
Chicago; Charles Murphy to NBC and later to ABC; Bob Welch to NBC 
in Vietr^m and WSs^inglon; Bob Schieff.er to CBS; Key Herbert to 
news directoi^ at KONOTV in Sart Antonio. 

Byron ^as the first to recognize the broadcast community his 
news organization servedL^as larger ttian^any one city and he was the 
first to setup bureaus in boh Dalla^nd Fot^ Worth and cover r>ews 
throughout North Texas an^e state^The nightly demands of visuals 
ai^ forcAj the newsmen to cover all newsno matter of race, creed or 
national brigin which made "Tt^e Texas Nfsws'* unique among media 
in the area during the late 1940s smdlhe 1950s. 

'^he Texas. News" was a locally produced newsreel and ignored 
stories of which they had' no film. The forttiat began to .change when ^ 
^ they had'no way to cover the Cuban missile crisis of 1962 and 
■# eventuaify they dropped the newsreel format arid conformed with thft 
* general industry trer>d of an anchor introducing packaged film stories. 



, Mass medi^ rfse is the stronger predictor of voting, although prnt^ 
mass use is a positive pl^eolctor while electronic use is negative. 
Quasi- mass use is the beaer predictor of political participation and 
community integration. 

• V The following conclusions are drawrv* (1) jnass media use 

continues to be an wiportani prerfictor of political Sehavior; ho wever, 
" (2) \[ IS important to include qua§i mass media use in a model of 
communicajion effects. (3) because the measurement of media use 
was'^restrigjted to exposure other factors should beJncluded in a 
multidimensional approach to measuring media use, and* (4) research 
on the* effects of media useshoJId keep m nlmd the nature of 
communication and Us "effects as a process-other variables like 
cpmmunity integration can mediate communication effects 
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FOUR YOUNG CHILDREN c'ONSTfiUCT REAU^: 
TELEVISION WATCHING 'in .THE HOME Order No. 8200864 
SCMOLL, Mary Katmlhen, Ep 0 fncfiana Vnivefs'tty, 1981. 24:ipp. 
Chairperson: O''- 'Carolyn L.'Burke 

It has been suggested that young children are easily misied by 
television, bothnn particular content and in the transfer of concepts. 
Through the use of naturalistic methodology in examining langua,ge 
and behavior of four young children, this stufly is able to contribute to 
this discussion. ^ 

Making use of sociolinguistic procedures, the researcher acted as 
a participant observ.^ during the television viewing situation in her 
own home andirj4h^ homes of three other childrep. Natural, 
conversation Was examined on the basis of conversational segments. 
These segments Ih^ could be characterized on the basis of four 
observed patterns the transactive viewing situation, initiation of and 
participation in the viewing situation, the child's performance of 
leleviskfen material, and the child's manipulation of the viewing 
situation. Another powerful research tool waj the concept of -growth 
•error?"- the lack of alignment between the vfews of child and adult. In 
a growth error, the child ovefgeneralires rules, consistent w<th . 
personal experience and developmental stage, to express what the 
adult sees as mistaHes in the understanding of reality in connection 
with television. 

The key conclusions of the study center around the notion that the 
young child is actively engaged in the process of constructing the 
meaning of television material. The child can be seen as a social 
communicator, whp uses the medium, other people, pertinent 
nonviewing experiences, and his/her ov(?n body (through^* 
performance) to gain information that wif^allow the refining of 
conceptions of reafity. If reality is seen ^s being socially constnjcted, 
then television viewing may b€,seen'as one naturally av^table social 
Situation in which reality is 'explored .-The need of the soc&r 
communicator tor others to aid in the continual refining of r^alijy is 
strikingly apparent from this study. • . - 



MEDIA EXIJOSUHE AND COMMUNITY INTEGRATION AS / ^ 
PREDICTORS OF POLITICAL ACTIVITY Order No. 8202497 
Rfacan, Joey Blaine, Pm.D Michii^n State University, 1*981 . . 440pp. 

Mass media use is a good prediclor of voting and major party ^ 
* political participation. Previous research has ignored "quasi 'mass** - ' ^ * * \ 

me(Jia as well as political activity outside major party national' • v * . . , 

campaigns. The present research explores the impact of quasi- mass ^ ^ 

ipedia in a causa? model predict in g two types of political behavfor; ' * ^ ' 

jjoting and pplitical participation. The model includes the • " ' , . , 

Vsimultaneoqs effects of media ^jse, community integration, education 
and length of residence, y,, \ ^ i 

• The hypotheses predicUhatm'edia use and community integration • " ^ ^ 

are causes of politicaV'behavior..Mass media use is predicted to be a ^ ' • , < ^ 

stronger cause of voting ^vhile quasi^mass is expected to be the - :< ' - - • ^ ^ 

stronger predictor of political participation and community . , ^ > • 'v* - 

Integration,. ^ . . .^S^^ ' ' l , * ' ♦* ' . ' 

Data colieciedin peiiqnalinten/iews • ^;^^rP^^* 

' subjected Iba LISRECmaxriTTum likehhod^^^ , ^ * • ^ 

' explains 92 fercent:of the variance in votfn^ind^^^ of the ' 
, variance rnpolftiHaiparlld^ '*• 'V . " . 
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AN EXPLORATORY INVESTIGATION INTO'^THE ' 
DEVELOPMENT OF A SURVEY IHSTRUMENT TO DESCRlB^-' 
THE MORAL CONTENT OF PRIME T I M£ TELEVISION- ^ 
PROGRAMS^BASED ON KOHLBERG'§ THEORY OF •jj j^^, 
COGNITIVE MORAL DEVELOPMENT Order No. 8128460 

Sc«wEi2E«, Hcioi. Ph.D. r/)«U/wVe«/(yo//OM(a, 1981. 182p9. . • - ^^^C 
Supervisor Professor RIchard O. Sh^pardsoa 

The analysis of television content has been the focal point of major 
studies as early as 194? (Laz^eW and Merton), continuing through ^ 
theearfy 70*s with the cla^si^S volume report to the Surgeon General, 
and presently gaining worldwide attention with the research by 
consumer action groups into*the Ifnpact o) television on the social 
development of our youth. However, noticeably lackinjg is any 
research into the analysis of the moral reasoning or moral concerns 
expressed, arxJ remforced weekly on popular television programs. 
Therefore, it was the intent of this study to develop an instrument, 
based on KoWberg*^ Theory of Cognitive Moral Development, to 
assess'. (1) The Stage of moral/easoning used by individual 
characters on television. (2) The Stage of overall moral messages 
ultimately communicated in a selected sample of television Episodes. 

The instrument developed was entitled tf^ .Moral Assessment 
Survey (MASS). An accompanying Reference Guide was also 
compiled. Both were, developed by adapting Kohlberg's Standard ^ 
Issue Scoring Method and Manuals to the issues and format 
characteristic of televised programs. Three television programs. Little 
House on ttie Pf lrie, Eight is Enough, and Happy Days, were chosen 
to provide a representative sample of popular television to which the 
MASS ct)ul^ be applied. Ten episodes from the 3 programs were 
used. Using^video cassettes, the episodes wfere recorded and 
transcribed. The 10 video tapes, transcriptions. MASS and Reference 
Guide were mailed to Harvard's Center for* M9ral Education whertf. ■ 
through prior arraggements. 4 panel members individually analyzed . 
the programs. ^ » '''^ 

Pearson- product moment correlations were computed to^ provide 
aninter-rater reliability index. In addition, an overall "averaged"* index 
was computed. Since no previous research existed against which 
data generated by this Investigation cdgW be evaluated, no specific 
standards forinter-ratcr reliability coefficients were set; instead a 
descriptive analysis was reported focusing on thetollowing 3 
questions: (1) Can raters trained in Kohlbergian theory ad apt this, 
theory to the analysis of the moral content of commercial television 
programs? (2) Using MASS, can raters trained in Kohlbergian theory 
exhibit agreement as to their classification of main characters across 
selected episodcs?X3) Ufeing MASS can raters trained in Kohlbergian 
theory exhibit agreement ks to their classification of episodes across 
theseleded sample? • • 

•Pearson- product morft^nt correlation coefficients were computed 
for two sets of data. Data Set A reflected the moral Stage scores of 
characters across episodes an<iData Set B rfeflected the moral Stag§^ 
« scores of episodes acrosk the selected sample. Pearson-product 

moment correlation coeff cients for Data Set A ranged fromTSUeJS 
/yih an overall averaged nter^rater reliability-index of .73, The 
/ correlation coefficients f c r Data Set B ranged from .54 to .94 with an 
overall averaged inter-rater reliability index of, again, .73. 

Based on the results c f this investigation, the follovt^ng 
conclusions were drawn: (1) Raters were able to adapt Kohlbergian 
, techniques to the analyst i otihe moral content of elected television 
programs. (2) Wh^n usin 3 M.ASS to assign moral reasoning scores to 
characters, raters showe J an average correlation of .73. Thus. MASS 
proved to exhibit a reasoi lable degree of reliability". (3) When using 
MASS to assign moral re^ soning scores^jo^lected television 
episodes, raters showed ih average correlation of .73. Thus. MASS * 
proved to exhibit a reasoi lable degree of reliability. 

In conclusion, the Mo al Assessment Survey has generated 
provocative and theoretic ally sound data for evaluating the moral 
content of televisionrThij investigation has shown that MASS can 
provide areliable index f< r assessing the moral reasoning levels 
\ communicated via comm srciaFprQgramming. With this beginning, the 
implications for future re: (Rarch abounds ' , ^ 



PARENTAL EMPATHY AND FAMILY ROLE INTERACTIONS, 
*A6 PORY'RAYEO on commercial TELEVISION ^ 
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'Shancr9 jAMESiMiCH a cu, Ph.D. The Univers/ty c 
Greensboro, 1981^ ^^^ffp- Director .Dr. Mild/ed Johnson 

Research stbdie%^ave found that prosocial b^hayiors can be i 
Jitamed f/om viewing select television programs.Jn a time when t|^;;l 
^^i^^/hasti^n thought of as disintegrating ar^ has few role modfl«i^ 
^Sr. parehting^elevision could be of pnme importance as a sourei^j^. 
medels 0I ^^ctive parentmg and faipily lifejn general. This stud^ 
4 prelrminaryS^carrfthation of the potential fbr television \0 pdsiliy 

• wfluence parents and fyjure parents. 9 ; 

• ^'^^SBi-I?®^ of \his study. was to descnbe television fannfili^e 
.portr^^ on selected programs withm the three program formats of 

• . Situation Gdmedies. Action Dramas, and Soap Operas. Data for this 
" study w§re,oyained^om nir^nelevi^on programs, with three ' 

prd'grams in';%^h program format.«£ach progf^m was videotape, 
recorded fc^r^o consecutive episodes * * * . 

Twg instr^ip^nts were us^ as a means of systematically l| t 
Identifying trte 'FiaiJfil^ behaviors under study. The first mstrumert^ j 
' Empathy MeasjJte (Stover, Guern<y. & O'Connell. 1971^ was u^jtoi 
collect infdrmat^n on the levels of parental empathy -by sy^temaiillcally 
analyzing v^bafand nonverbal communications between pa4>fii^|$ind 
children. * • « ' » ''^ 
The^second mstrument, Family Role Interaction and In^entio^S; 
Measure (Bc^ke, 1967), was used to collect information on fani^ly | 
interactions. tSata'were collected on the Initiator of the ^ ^^^'A 
communication, ^he Role of the person comn^u ni eating, ahd tip fole 
of the persbn receiving the communication (Recipient), tHe 6\Mc^on 
'of the iwtentJbiJ of the communication (Going Toward, Go) rig ^jj^atnst, 
^ Going^way), and tfie^intention of the communic alio njrofn thil^l' 
standpoint of jhe pferson in the family role (secorxlary mode)^f^^ 
' Data'were analyzed by using frequencies, percentages. niilt|^, 
chi-square. and thei^ruskal-Wallis one-way analyis of variance by 
rank. Each program'was coqjpared with the others within prograrrx, 
formats and acrosstbe nine subject programs. * 

The ril^ibrity of television families were nuclear, middle-cl^ss, and 
young white ^ericans.'An average Q,f four children per family was 
portrayed with the maion^y of the children asrteen agers. lodividualism 
^as stressed over familism. , 

'The average level"^ of parental empathy indicated a mid;^apge 
vatM.^. There v^ere*'s>gn|flcant^d^erences in parental empathy levels ^ 
betw^ program formats. S'ltuation Comedies displayed hi9|ter levels 
of parental^'mpathy than did Action Dramas aj|d>Soap OperasT. 
, Portraits of iyntlj roles beyond the nuclear family were/niriimal. 
The nuclear families portrayed were^highly sex-stereotyped.fjThe 
husband -wife* relationship appeared frequently with husbandjijr the 
insRumentaTrol^and wife in the expressive rofe. The-childreri 
pd/lrayed N^ere precocious and did not behave according to.^" ^ 
developmental stages. Th*e secondary modes Shows CoFicef^o and 
"^Organizes' were- parental roiesc where Seeks Support. Seeks: , ' 
Attentior^ and Seeks Gratification werf predominantly portrayed by 
children. > * - | ^ 

Some ^plicatioris of the study were: (1) family television 
programs .Coufsl be Ajsed to educate real families by providing - 
examples of ^^ciive ^rid ineffective communications; and ^' - 
(2) additional study is needed to investigate specifically if families are 
- c&gnizaht of the conflict and reinforcement potential of television's 
portrayal of^tamiiy roles. 
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• * THi/^ONSTRUCTION OF TELEVISION COMMERCIALS: 
FOUR CASES OF INTERORGANIZATiONAL PROBLEM 
" SOLVING* 6rderJ4o\ 8202036 

Shapiro, KARjEN Ann RosENKRAffrz, PhJD. Stanford UnNorslty, 1981. 
507pp. - 

Qualitative field methods were applied to investigate the process 
through which televisfon commericals are constructed at four 
^vertising agencies^n New York City. On the basis of these four 
cases and semi-structured, in-person interviews with an additional 87 
rnembers of the broadcast advertising industry, a five stage 
inlerorganizational problera.solving model of the construction ^^^^^ 
*■ proce*s$ is developed. . ' 

The five stages of the construction process, as conducted by ' 
advertising agencies (the focal organization) and adve.rtisers{the 
client companieb), occur in the follcfwing sequence: (1) The problem 
is isolated; (2) A strategy is developed; (3) The strategy is executed; 
(4) The'comm^ercial is produced; and (5) The solution is exposed for 
evaluation. The greater the resources of theagency•clien^ 
combination, the more struc^red is the conduct of the construction 
process. 

Organizational structures and procedures which were found to be 
cdrnmon across cases inclutjf : client-oriented, decentralized work 
teams, a coi;e technology (creative people) protected from the 
demands of Jhe environment by boundary workers (account people); 
brainstorming sessions, frequent agency-client meetings; use of the 
client's product by advertising agency efnplQ^:|es; high pecmeability 
s of agency to information about the audience and the product; 
commitment of the agency to service only one product per market; a 
dialectical decisioning prc^e^. 

These common structure«nd strategies are traced to two 
underlying factors. (1) The l^iigh uncertainty intrinsic to^the creative 
^ nature of the task that the focal organization is to ^complisH; and 
(2) The high uRCSrtainty in the extra^organizational environment from 
which the focau^prganization derives its re$purces. 
t /The content of television commercials is examined to assess the 
degree of correspond ij?ce between the depiction of^men and women 
in advertisements and jHe roles they assume ift society. Tt»e % 
construction process and the organizational structures and 
procedures are hypothesized to mediate between who people are in 

commeraate^^^ ''"'"'^ ^ ^ reflection of them in television 
la s. 



THE EFFECJ'Ss.QF COURTROOM CAMERAS ON VERBAL 
BEHAVIOR . A^^ ANALYSIS OF SIMULATED TRIAL WIT^)^£SS 
TESTIMONy'inCOURTROOMS USING TELEVISION * 
CAMERAS ' Order No. DAa203720 

Shores, Donald Lewis, Jr., Ph.D. The Univdrslty of Florida, 1981. 
ISSpp Chairman: Donaki £. Williams 

This ctudy investtiatecJ y^jej^ects of th^esence of a television^ 
^camera on the conterit oM^STwitness testimony. The primary reason 
for conductiftg this stu^ was to begin providing a souod factual base 
, for decision-making concerning the psychological effects oi^cameras 

if) the coortroom. Specifically, this inquiry investigated possi^te 
* effects .of the television ,camera*s presence on the ability of witnesses 
to present cogent testimony. 

Testimony was obtained from 58 college-aged subjects during a 
simulated trial situation using an actual'^coortroom. The testimony was 
analyzed lo determine the type-token xatio, mean word Ijgngth, ^ , v 
average word frequency of the first 100 words of each spbjects* 
testimony, the total adjusted length of the testimony, anfl the ratio of 
trivial words usedio the total number of words used by each subject. 
Using three indepenjj^nt variables (th^ camera situatiop, ^ 
communication apprehension scores, and vocabulary scores), an 
analysis of cov.anance revealed no statistic^Hly significant differences 
among the dependent variables between subjects testifying with the 
televisiorvcamefa in jthe courtroom and those testiiying without the 
tamera present. *^ , ^ 



However, significant^ < .05) main effects were found between 
' vocabulary and average word frequency(p < .04), and between . 
communication apprehension and total adjusted testimonyl(p < .001). 
A significant interaction effect (p < 04) existed between the camera 
situation and communication apprehension lor the average word 
frequency of subjects. ^ • . , , 

A Self -report instrument completed by objects after testifying in 
the courtroom indicated no-camera subjects perceived more 
distractions (10 of 26) m the courtroom while {j5Sti?ying than camera- 
condition subjegjs (9 of 32). Four individuals mentioned the television 
, camera as a source of distraction. \ 

This researcf^ and analysis* led to the following conclusions: 
(1) The television camera alone has no s^nifica^ effect orvthe * 

J^ical diversity of witness testimony. (2), An interaction of the camera 
ituation with an indiyiduars. personal level of communication 
appre^^ension significantjy affects that person's pattern of repeating 
words while testifying in the courtroom. (3)' A person's normal level of 
communication apprehension significantly affects his/her length of 
testimony. IricJjviduals possessing higher levels of communication 
apprehension presented longer testimony than inc;jividuats with lower ^ 
. communication apprehension scores. 



AN ANALYSIS Of IMAGES, ISSUES. AND PRESENTATIONAL 
METHODS OF TELEVISED POLITlCAlf SPOT * ' 

. ADVERTISEMENTS \H 198^*S AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL 
PRIMARIES ' Order No, 81 29098 

SmvUs, UQNARO C. Ph.D. Trte 0/»/o Sfafe an/Ver^/fy, 1981. 399pp. 
Adivtser: Dr. Thomas A. McCain" , 

'this study defTned carppaign issues and candidate images of 
telievtsed tpplitical commdrciafe in 1980's presidential primaries and 
investigated whether audio/visual methods were eTilferentially * 
associated with them. Cntics have argued that political spots provide 
image material vrithout issue Information, that sych spots are 
preoccupied with graphic appeals and slick packaging of candidates 
at the expense of iriformation necessary for Informed choice by the * 
electorate. Such assertions are ambiguous since the term **imag6** 
may refer to candidate traits or graphic display. Therefore, an 
investigation of whether there are unique presentational devices 
^associated with Images ^nd Issues^was ur>dertaken. 

Quantitative content analysis was perfonm^ on 140lt^rty and 
sixty-second spots from nine campaign organizations. Separate 
image ar)d issue constructs, developed by a^Delphl Panel were coded 
^ for each commercial, as was a duster of presentational variables, - 
developed from a literature review. Enumeration data were computed 
for an variables in the commercials and comparedj^y.party and by 
car}didate. Correlation and regression analyses discdVered \ 
relationships between each constnjct and presentational variables. - 

The data revealed the greatest proportion of issue mentions 
concerned national v^ll*being and^he economy; most Images were . 
> about experience and competence. Prevalent presentational methods 
included talking candidates, rteutral camera angles, and live action i 
Interiors. The presentational devices found to be associated with 
Image f;ientions included announcer's voices, stills of candidates, 
high transition rates^live action shots of non-talking candidateis, 
music, and visuals (f talking citizens and famous people. TV»e 
pre^ntational deviifes found to beassociated wi^ issue^rpentior^ 
Included fohnally dressed candidates talking directly to the camera 

This study roughly disi:err>ed image and ts^e oriented pohtical 
spots solely pn the basjs of presentational devices. Audio*vtsual 
variables can be used to predict image or issue orientations In ^ 
political commercials. Such findings create a basts for informing 
voters about presentational coding schemes Msed by media 
professionals in expressing images and jssuesto the electorate in 
televised campaign propagar>da. ^ ^ , - 
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NEWS MEDIA OPERATIONSMN NATURAL DISASTERS 

OfderNo,D'A8208912' 

Sooo, Rahul Swaroop. Ph.D. Stanford Unt\ersityMsB2. 300pp. 

The present dissertation describes how local, efctra local, and 
national news media institutions (newspapers, television, and/adio) 
. operate in a natural disaster context. 

Disaster victims suffer from a state of substantiaHnformation 
uncertainty. Environmental factors undergo drastic change in 
disasters. Mass media organizations attract vastly increased 
audiences. The media are known to,be important dissemir^MQrs of , , 
information m disasters, yet little is known on how such organizations 
operate in such a context. Jhe present study attempts to (ill this? gap in 
research knowledge by conduc^jng an exploratory analysis of news 
processes in natural disasters and comparing them to similar 
processes in more normal circumstances. , 

The study uses field research techniques and a "quick-response" 
methodology to observe first-hand news operations in fqur different 
disasters. 7 * r 

The news ntfedia we^e found^o operate in an "open gates" 
- approach. The public became the mam gatekeeper. Indiyidual-level ^ 
considerations assumed greater significance over organizational 
considerations for the media. 

Disasters tended to equalize diffenng levels of news media 
technological capability. Changes m organizational siz6, structure, 
and operations occurred. Non-news factors became the major 
constraint'. 

The relationship between news personnel and officials developed 
into a relatively cooperative and mutually supportive one. 

Initial reports are ambiguous and inaccurate. Objective 
inaccuracies predominate. Congmence methodology is used. 

Journalisti^outines change dramatically: the pace of news 
gathering increases and the gatekeeping process decreases. 

Inter media relations^tt can develop into cooperative 
arrangements that are mutoally advantageous. 

In general, the media perform ^ith resourcefulness and unusual 
drive m providing an important service to their disaster- struck 
community. 



THE HISTORY OF A RIGHT OF ACCESS , TO 

BROADt ASTING Order No. DA82064^ 2 

TOWnseno. James EoVaro. Ph.D. University of Minnesota. 1981. 

306pp. 

Access to broadcasting received considerable attention between 
1967 and 1981. The decisions in this modern access debate rest 
upon: (1) interpretatlonof the theory of free expression and the first 
amendment^ (2) the determination that the Communications ACt of 
1934 specified that broadcasting stations were not to be-deemed to 
be commdn carriers. \.xm:^- * 

This dissertation explores the evolution of th^ theory of free 
expression W traces those aspects of that theory which are relevant 
to claims of access T^e study then examines the ear^ debate which 
shaped the legal philosophy ind regulatory structure of American 
brqadcastjnd^This part of the study i^ divided into two periods: 
Ji^yy^&^2'i927, whfen the Radio Act of 1927 was written and passed; 
{2) 1928-194awhen attempts were made to modify and interpret the 
law to provide for access. 

A summary Synthesizes the history of eariy broadcast regutetion 
and the develooment of 'the theory of free expression. 
*' An Addendum describes developments from 1946 to 1981 fbr 
those readers urwamlliar with thai material. 
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QUALITATIVE RESEARCH'ON TELEVISION AND THE ^ 
FAMILY: PHENOMENOLOGICAL APPROACHES TO MASS 
COMMUNICATION AND SOCIAL BEHAVIOUR * 

' *^Orda|No, 81 28699 
Trauot, Paul John, Ph.D. The University of Texas at Austin, 1961 . 
244pb. Supervisor Timothy P. Meyer 

This dissertation addresses the study of relationships between the 
social unit of the family and the mass nr)edia, with a primaryjocus on 
television. The investigation explores both literatures traditional to the 
field dftR€tss communication and broader issues relevant td social 
science inquiry, - * n< 

The investigation is organized into six chapters. Chal)l«r-L— 
speculates *on the relationships between social interaction and the 
mihss media. A review of previous mass communication research 
examining the family and television is provided, followed by a 
discussion of philosophical assumptions within the social sciences in 
general, and mass communication study in particular. Chapter I 
closes with criticisms of traditional research rhethods in mass 
commi^ication and discusses perspectives suggesting one 
alternative. 

A major portiSh of Chapter II reviews the development of 
perspectives and interpretations of pheno.menological philosophy, 
that may be related to a study of social behavior and the mass m^ia. 
This chapter concludes with the requirements of research methods' 
based on the phenomendogical perspective. 

Qualitative research methocis and considei-ationsas to technique 
are reviewed in Chapter 111. General guidelines and considerations for 
social settings are also suggested. > 

ChaptcJr IV narrows tly topic to mass communication concerrts. 
and presents the case for a r>ew empincal-phenomenology for «^ 
communication research examining social behavior and television. A 
' phenomenological perspective suitable for the study qff amities and • 
televiewing processes is provided. This chapter also revTews the small 
t>ody of qualitative literature in mass communication examining thie 
family and television. ; ^ 

Chapter V provides a working procedural frameworkforfutur^ 
case studies with families. An agenda for contacting f anlihes, 
gathering and analyzing data, and presentation of findings is 
suggested. , \ 

Chapter VI suggfiests considerations for future efforts iK the 
qualitative study of families and television, including theory^buildmg 
and pedagogical concerns. 



AFRICA AND THE INTERNATIONAL I^LECOMMUNICATION 
UNION \ * ^Ordei'No.DA820&37e 

Udofia. Calux Ime»Ph.D. WayneState UnWers/fy/l981.'356pp.^ 

Political independence of fijfrlcan co^t\es has not rectified 
inequalities in broadcast specfrum utilization of Africa and the 
developed wortd. This study investigates causes for such imbalance 

The ITU regulates global utilization of frequencies. Tiiemetbod 
and represenution of Africa at selected ITU conferencfei from 1903 
79 Is investigated as well as how such repr'esentation affected 
frequency allocation procedures ahd regulations dunng that peripd 
The broadcast spectrum utilizatio/i of Africa and eight major 
industrialized najioqs is'analyzea ' ^ 

The political, c'ultural'ahd socio-economic ramifications of remote 
sensing, communifcation satellites and direct television transroisslon 
from^tellites (DTTS) across national borders are explored. Current 
-broadcast problems of Africa arejiighlighted. 

Having iexclude4many African ancJ other developing countries, the 
colonialists and other developed nations from 1903-6Q used their 
numerjcaiclout to establish radio regulations and frequency 
allocation tables that suited their f requency use^. Their recorded 
frequency assignments, some of them false, were accorded rights 
against other assignments. Thus, the principle of "first come, first' 
served" was established, . 

The International Frequency Registrjtion Board (IFRB) was aware 
of unoccupied freqijencies. South AfricTfrom 1947-65 represented 
the African continent on the IFRB. 



* * .c fd^ty jfxJependent Afripan countries together with other 

developing nations accounted for more than half of the 132 countries • 
. tttatattendedmel979WARC. They pressed for revision of radio 
regulations and for provisions allowing them greater access to the 
^clrum. 

m,. ^ Remote sensing satellites assess oil deposits, crop yieldsand 
mineral concentrations. U.S. cpmpanies* dispense such information 
^without prior c^sent of the sensed countries, African countries 
should utilize frequencies to sense their natural resources and control 
.^chdata.' <> , • . 

To benefit from geostationary orbrt positions and t^e frequency 
bands allocated by^TU, African countries either joined INTELSAT or 
• used its facilities. Th^ cost of participation outweighed the 4 
ady^ptages. INTELSAT has not improved irtter-African ^" 
\ corimunications. . t*-.-,^' 

DFTS will perpetuate inequality in informagiS^^chanQes. * 
discourage ibcaJ Jftisls, promote forei^a cu Itprsjjand'poljli^al values, 
to the detrinTent of indigenous African values andjieritjges. 
>^ ^ Some African broadcast problems -insuffictenf high frequencies, 
\inappropriatetand inadequate international broadcast time- are due to 
tt^eir 7Q«year ITU exclusion* That era is past. Change isimperative. 

^ ' s 
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i^SED PART1%^PA1^I0K IN PBOGRiAM^ 
AND ORGANIZAtJONAL^CQ^MITMENT 
AND TELEVrSIOhKWATIONS* ^ T 

No. DA^^OO? 
981. 139pp. 



' Uyo, O'KEvk^AotoTTf^M.O. Syracuse University,. — f^ „^. 

The primary pi/rpose 0/ thi'^ study is tcjinvestigate the rel^tic^n 
between producers' expressed perticipatitSh in program dfecist^ 
/ making, or programming, and their organlzatioriat commitmpm^^^^^ 
^dupers' expressed partidpation i^pr6gr^0r^dctsionw^ 
^ defined as the degree of involvement proSOe^^have Vdeci^oris 
regarCMng the vaVious aspects of tKe p^ograms'tftey prooiice as 
indicated by the difference be^eep^hat th^ say is thek-K!iiStan8 
jdesired participation fn progranjnlmg. Organization^ commitment is 
^%efined as the gefiaviorarpheKome^on that results from transact 
between individu^ak and organizations thr^ugh.which they are 
. ^ induced not only to remain with the organization, but also to ^ ^ 
commeruj and believe io the purpose, valoes, and^policies of the 
organization. In th^t-Mnse, participation in pr(jgram decision making ^ 
^ is construed as a typaof transaction between producers ^d their ' 
stations or networks since it requires participants to be mentally 
involved In determinjpg the various aspeds of the primary product of 
'.broadcasting' organizations: * / ♦ 

A One hundred an|j fourtey reducers in Nigerian radio and *• 
Y'svis^n stations^re interviewed for this study. Producers* 
repressed participation was measured by determining the desire of ^ 
producers to particijeate in making decisions rejUding a total of 21 f , 
pro^m '^events," and.tljeir actual participation in making decisiSHs 
regarding these events. Their scores on actual particijjation were 
then subtracted fron^eir scores on desired participation to obtain 
* producers* expressed participation in program decision making^ 
Producers'*e>pres^ participation could be one of thre^ states: 
decisional depr/V^on, decisional equilibrium, or decision^ 
""^turation, ^ . ^ . , 

Organizational comnmtment was measured through 9 l5-item 
Likert*type Stale and ranged in intensity from very weak, throfigh 
weak, medium, strong, ^o v&y strong. » ^ ^ 

The study provides evidence which shows that producers who 
expressed decisional equilibrium have a stronger organizational 
commitment than those who expressed decisional deprivation. 
However, because the cowelation between producers' expressed ' 
participation and organizational commitment is low, the evidence is 
not str6ng enough to.warrant the conclusion that participation in ' 
decision making lead^tt^ organizational cornmitment " ^ 

Higher^level managers should be cognizant of thedesire of 
subordinates to partfcipate in making decisions that affect them and 
Q^'- work. Providing subordinates the opportunity to do so may lead 
^ l^^ onger organizational commitment. i 



TH5 RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TEACHER PERCEPTIONS'OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION DELIVERY SYSTEM r * 
'ATTRIBUTES AND THEIR USE OF INSTRUCTIONAL* 
TELEVISION PROGRAMMING Oxder No. DA8205751 

Weinstei>4. Stuart Harris. Ph.D. The Florida Sfa^e Unlversitf, 1981. 
152pp. Major Professor: Ernest Burkman ^ 

This study determined whether the quantity and quality of 
instructional television* (ITV) use an'd attitudes toward ITV varies 
betweeQ teachers^erved by a centralized ITV delivery system or by a 
decentralized system. It determined the degree-to which teachecs' 
attitudes towarcHhe use of iTVare related to their perceptions that - 
the available 4Tv delivery system possesses the attnbutes of 
innovations proposed byi^ogers a|jd Shoemaker. 

. Centralized ^tem users were teadher^s recefving rjV 
programming from a broadcast or district*wide closed -circuit ^ 
television facility. Decentralized users were teachers utilizing " ' 
videotape copies of ITV prograijis in their classrooms. J 

Ouaniityjahd quality of ITVAJse, attitudes toward <TV and > 
perceptions of the attributes of the available ITV delivery system w^^e 
measured by a-specially designed instrument, the Comprehensive ITV 
Survey Instrument (CISI). The CISI wasf admi'nister6d to 2*4 teachers 
at 53 elementary schools in teg Rorid'a counties. Interviews were 
conducted to confirm-CJSI responses. 

T-tests between the CISI responses on th^t^uafity and attitude - 
scale mea^res revealed no significant differences between the two 
ITV deliverV systems. Centralized system use was found to be 
significantly higher in quantit/lhan the decentralized syitem-ose. 

' Pearson probuct^moment correlations revealed that there'^was a -* 
significant r^lationsh^etween four of the five attributes of 
innovations and quantity, quality and attitude scor^. The 
. relationships were in the directions predicted by Rogers^nd 
Shoemaker, however, moiSt of tlje ODrrelations were low (-.0048 to' 
.29) accounting for less than 1 1% of the variance. 

There was no apparent advantage to the use of eitK^er delivery 
system in terms of quality of ITV use^r attitudes toward ITV. Despite 
the.statistically sio^ficant difference iw quarltity of ITV use, the ac4ual 
. differences wereHPsmall to be of practical significance. 

Utilizing Rogers' and Shoemaker's attributes was notice umentedr 
to be a strong predictor of teachers' use of or aftitudes toward ITV. ' 



AN EXPLORATORY STUDY OF TELEVISION'S IMPACT ON 
CHILDREN'S PERCEPTIONS OF PARENJS AND CHILD- 
REARING * , Order No. 8201878 

iELUERBACM,*jANicESuE,PH D. Urtiy^rsit^of Oregon, ^9Q^. 147pp. 
Adviser: Deanna Rob"$ison '^^S^ "^^ 

Children's perceptions of social r^eality are acquired from a 
number of sources, television among them. Social reality literature 
suggests that much of what chitdren^iew on television is mentally , 
eleyatfedio the status of being "socially- real." ' t 
Thisstudy tests the effects of sex, development^ stage .and . 
exposure to Little House on the Prairie {the program^most highly 
endorsed by the Parent-Teacher Association for child viewing), of\ . 
childrdp*s perceptions of them^lves as future parents, their own 
parents and Charles ,af)d Caroline Ingalls (the parents or\little House 
% on f/ie^'Pra/r/ej^s supportive or nonsupportive parental figures.. « • 
Seventy two fifth* aod eighth grade children (Concrete and Fornial 
Operational stages of <?bgnitive development) were interviewed to. 
ascertain subjects' perceptions of their own, their parents* and the/ 
Ingalls' child-rearing behavior. Oyestionnaires examined TV viewing ' 
patterns, favorite programs, perceived reality of programs and several • 
demographic charact^tics ef the sample. 
^ Two hypotheses were explored: (1) tf»e greater the exposure to 
Little House on the Prairie, the greater would Ije the congruency 
between ct^ild;en;s perceptions of themselves as future parents and 
their percepfions of thelngaHs in terms of their dhild-rearing behavior 
in specific siti^ations; and-(2) the less deyelopmentally advanceb the 
subjects were, the greater would be the congruency between their 
^;percep]ionsrof themselves as futi/re parents^and their per^ptions of 
^ the Ingalls. ' ' ' . * 



y The hypotheses were not supported. Wheh'subjects were asked to * 
predict child-rearing behaviors in specific situations, both light and 
• heavy v.ewers-of Little House on the Prairie, and both younger arxl 
cider children predicted that they, as future parents, would be most 
supportive, followed;by Caroline Ingalls. their own mothers, their own 
fathers. and^Charles Ingalls. Regardless of age. sex or exposure to 
Utile House on the 'Prairie, children viewed mothers (their own arxJ 
CaroHneTngalls as being more supportive than father^ (their own and 
Charles Inoalls). Children most often saW themselves as acting much 
like their oVi parents wh^n asked to predict how they would react m 
specific chilVrearing situations, suggesting that children are 
generally accepting as fair their parents^ reactions in situations similar 
to those used^ stimuli in this dissertation. 




